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he Books for Your Schools 








Brooks’s Readers 
Five Book or Eight Book Series 


Both in thought and expression these books are care- 
fully graded. Good litefature, embodying child  inter- 
@sts, has been considered of fundamental importance. 
By the use of this series the child will be taught to read 
in such a manner as will appeal to his interests. and at 
_ the same time he will be made acquainted with the mas- 
terpieces of many famous writers. The books are very 
attractive im appearance. 


Steadmans’ Graded Lessons in 
Writing 


8 Pads, Each, 15 cents. Charts, $1.50 


This system teacoes an easy, graceful style of muscu- 
lar movement writing. Each pad comprises the work 
for a year, each page presenting a central idea, around 
which the lesson is constructed. The drills constitute a 
series of graded and specialized physical culture exer- 
cises. Any teacher can teach this system with ease 
without further assistance, and any child will have no 
difficulty in performing it successfully. 


Hicks’s Champion Spelling Book 


Complete, 28 cents. In two parts. Each, 
18 cents 


This book teaches intensively two words each day; 
reviews these systematically and effectively four times 
in later work; teaches in its six-year course, beginning 
with the third school year, over 7,000 words: and sim- 
plifies and improves the work in spelling, so that the 
child learns to spell correctly with but little effort. 


New Natural Geographies 


Two Book or Four Book Edition 


ln this new serigs of these sterling geographies em- 
phasis is laid on industrial, commercial, and political 
geography, with just enough physiography to bring out 
the causal relations. The text is clear, simple, and 
interesting, and explicit. The pictures are distinguished 
for their aptness and perfect illustrative character. Two 
sets of maps are provided, one for reference, and the 
other for study. 


Davison’s Human Body and Health 
Two Book or Three Book Series 


These books present the subject of personal and pub- 
lic health in such a way as to appeal to the interest of 
boys and girls and fix in their minds the essentials of 
right living. They furnish information which every one 
ought to know, and are both practical in application and 
interesting in presentation. They are profusely illus- 
trated with graphic diagrams and pictures. 


Milne’s Arithmetics 


Progressive Series Standard Series 
Each in Two or Three Books 


Milwe’s Arithmetics represent not «a revolution in 
methods, but a natural evolution. They do not rely on 
the informational value of their problems for claim to 
special merit. Every page is devoted to arithmetic, and 
none to foolish fads and hobbies. Each topie is fully 
taught. and its principles and applications are driven 
home by pletity of practice. The problems are rational, 
practical, and numerous. 


Steps in English 
Book One, $0.40 Book Two, $0.60 


At onee sensible, practical, and modern. They teach 
the child how to express his thoughts in his own lan- 
guage,-and mark out the work for the teacher in a 
clearly defined manner, From the start, lessons in writ- 
ing language are employed simultaneously with those in 
conversation; and picture study, study of literary selec- 
tions, and letter-writing are presented :t frequent inter- 
vals, 


Eggleston’s New Century History 
of the United States 


$1.00 


The author's purpose Was to tell the story of our 
country so briefly that it might be mastered within the 
usual time allotted to the study, and yet to preserve its 
interest unimpaired by condensation. He has been es- 
pecially successful in presenting those facts of the home 
life of the people, and their progress in civilization, 
which are essential to history. One novel feature of 
the book is a collection of brief biographies of the most 
important men 


On request, the 1910 edition of our catalogue of Strong Books for Elementary Schools 
will be sent to any teacher. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


NEW YORK IN THE LIMELIGHT. 


ally, New York held the 
centre of the stage last week. The 
so-called Old Guard, baffled in its 
attempt to humiliate Colonel Roose- 
velt, makes no secret of its expecta- 
tion and hope that the Republican 
ticket may be defeated at the polls. 
This is the probable result in any 
ease, but it. by no means follows 
that the Republican party of the 
state, having unloaded its unscrupu- 
lous leaders, will restore them to 
control as a reward for betraying it. 
The really significant thing is that 
the great Republican party, in the 
largest state of the Union, is rent in 
twain by feuds fully as bitter as 
those which separated the Stalwarts 
and the Half-Breeds a generation 
ago. 

A FUTILE DISCUSSION. 

For some reason which ‘is not 
clear to the ordinary American 
mind, certain influential . European 
newspapers have taken to animad- 
verting upon the proposed fortifica- 


tion of the Panama canal by the 
United States. There could not well 
be a more futile discussion. It 


would be absurd to suppose that the 
United States would spend more 
than three hundred million dollars 
upon the construction of this great 
work, and then leave it undefended 
against the perils of war. To all in- 
tents and purposes, the canal, when 
completed, although open to the 
commerce and the navies of the 
world, will be essentially a part of 
the coast line of the United States. 
It should be remembered, in this 
connection, that the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty of 1901, relating to the 
Panama canal, although following 
closely in other particulars’ the 
treaty relating to the Suez canal, 
omits the words “The canal remain- 
ing open in time of war, even to 
ships of the helligerents.” The 
omission was no accident. ; 
FLYING OVER THE ALPS. 

It was left to a young Peruvian, 
George Chavez, to achieve the great 
feat of flying over: the Alps from 
Switzerland into Italy. The perils 
of such a venture are almost inde- 
seribable, and they are chiefly perils 
of descent and alighting. Young 
Chavez rose in his monoplane, in 
great circles, to a height of about 
7,000 feet, at which elevation he 
was a mere speck in the sky; passed 
over the wild mountainous region of 
the Simplon pass; and, descending 
swiftly from a great height on the 
Italian side, when within fifteen 
feet of the ground, fell in a heap 
crushed under his wrecked machine, 
which was upset by a sudden gust 
of wind. Both his legs were broken, 
and he died a few days later. 


DEMOORATIC INSURGENCY. 


So much attention has been given 
to the so-called Republican insur- 
gents that the existence of Demo- 
cratic insurgency in the Democratic 
stronghold of Tennessee has _ re- 
ceived little attention. Yet the situ- 
ation in that state is unique. The 
wholesale pardoning record of Gov- 
ernor Patterson, which culminated 
in the release of the murderers of 
Ex-Senater Carmack just as their 
sentences were confirmed by the 
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Supreme court, made his candidacy 
for re-election an intolerable burden 
to his party. -As the convention ap- 
proached he took himself out of the 
way, in the interests of harmony, 
but the movement was too late, for 
the Independent Democrats went on 
with their plans and made a fusion 
with the Republicans. 


THE LORIMER INVESTIGATION. 


Thus far the attempts to convict 
in the courts the givers and takers 
of bribes in the Illinois legislature 
have failed, but so far as Senator 
Lorimer is concerned this is not the 
end of the matter. The committee 
of the United States Senate, ap- 
pointed to investigate the charges of 
alleged bribery and corruption in 
the election of Senator Lorimer, has 
begun its hearings at Chicago and 
will go on with them in spite of sug- 
gestions from Lorimer’s counsel that 
it would be more suitable to let the 
whole thing go over until after the 
November election. The powers of 
the committee are adequate, and the 
scope of its inquiries is broad; and it 
is not too much to hope that it will 
bring to light all the shady trans- 
actions which led up to Lorimer’s 
election, and fix the responsibility 
for them. 


SOMETHING NEW IN STRIKES. 


The so-called “silence” treatment 
administered by the Cadets at West 
Point to an instructor who had in 
some way incurred their displeasure 
is something new in strikes. When 
the eadets filed into the mess hall 
for supper, where this officer was in 
charge, not one of them said a word 
during the meal, and none of them 
ate a mouthful of food. The same 
treatment was repeated at breakfast 
the next morning. Thereupon every 
cadet in the institution was ordered 
to quarters, there to remain until an 
investigation could be made. This 
extraordinary display of insubordi- 
nation at the academy must be fol- 
lowed by severe discipline, in which 
probably the cadets of the first class, 
who were in charge of the tables, 
will be recognized as the chief of- 
fenders. 


THE COLUMBUS CAR STRIKE. 


The street car strike at Columbus, 
Ohio, which has now lasted for a 
couple of months, more or less, and 
has been attended by repeated acts 
of violence, continues, to the great 
injury not only of the good name of 
the city but of its business inter- 
ests. It is rare that such a spectg- 
cle of municipal inefficiency is pre- 
sented. The state fair was a gloomy 
failure because of it; and local busi- 
ness has been seriously impeded, be- 
eause people have a natural aversion 
to riding from their homes to the 
shops, at the risk of being blown up 
With dynamite. A committee of 
citizens and business men has at last 
filed formal charges against the 
mayor before Governor Harmon, 
charging him with open sympathy 
with the strikers and with total in- 
competency in the treatment of the 


crisis. 


- 
? 





“That new stenographer of ours 
is a very stylish speller.” 


“What on earth is a_ stylish 
speller?” 

“Well, for instance, take the word 
‘loafer.’ She spells it ‘l-a-u-f- 


f-e-u-r.’ ”—Judze. 


“since last year. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


Boston University, College of Lib- 
eral Arts, September 22 opened its 
forty-second year with every indica- 
tion of the largest entering class in 
its history. Professor Joseph R. 
Taylor said that a fifty per cent. in- 


crease was shown in the number of 


certificates received. Samuel M. 
Waxman has been appointed in- 
structor in Romance languages. He 


succeeds Lester R. Talbot, '06, who 
has been elected Jacob Sleeper Fel- 
low for the year 1910-11. Mr. Wax- 
man was born in Boston in 1885, 
He prepared for college in the Rox- 
bury Latin school, graduating from 
that institution in 1904. In 1907 he 
received from Harvard the degree A. 
B. summa cum laude, with highest 
final honors in Romance languages 
and literatures. Much interest is 
shown in the announcement of a 
new history course under the aus- 
pices of the alumni fund, counting 
for college credit. It will take up 
the history of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, meluding a study 
of the crusades and their results. 
The course will be given by Profes- 
sor John E. Clark, who will also 
eontinue to fill the vacancy in the 
teaching staff caused by the death 
of Professor Borden P. Bowne last 
year. 

Registration at Tufts College, Mas- 
sachusetts, showed a good-sized 
increase in the freshman class over 
the total registration of last year. 
In the college of arts and sciences 
158 freshmen registered, ninety-two 
in the engineering school and forty- 
six in the college of liberal arts. The 
final figures for the entering class of 
last year were 128. With the open- 
ing of Jackson College thirty fresh- 
men registered in addition to the up- 
per class women who attended Tufts 
College last year. 

Wesleyan University (Connecticut) 


began its eightieth collegiate year 
September 22 with a total student 


enroliment of about 350. 

The entering class at Colby Col- 
lege (Maine) this year is the largest 
in the history of the institution, 
hinety-eight men and fifty-four 
women having enrolled thus far, and 
more are expected. Miss Elizabeth 
Bass will be dean of the women’s 
division this year. 

The University of 
is now being built 
Saskatchewan, Can. The university 
authorities have bought 1,333 acres 
of land and have set aside 330 for a 
campus. Dr. W. CC. Murray is 
president. 

The enroliment of students at the 
Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic Insti- 


Saskatchewan 
at Saskatoon, 


tute is as follows: Graduate stu- 
dents, 8; seniors, 80; juniors, 96; 
sophomores, 151; freshmen, 170. 


The total enrollment te date is 505, 
an increase over the enrollment at 
the corresponding date last year. No 
changes have occurred in the faculty 
The following ap- 
pointments among. the instructors 
have been made: Raymond K. Mor- 
ley, instructor in mathematics; Wil- 
lard Hedlund, instructor in civil en- 
gineering; Arthur J. Knight, instruc- 
tor in civil engineering: Francis W. 
Roys, instructor in mechanical engi- 
neering; William C. Greenough, 
graduate assistant in electrical engi- 
neering, and Millard F. Clement, 
graduate assistant in physics. 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 


THE SUMMERS READERS | | Ele Pape School of Art 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the TWELFTH SEASON 


Language of Childhood 


Profusely and Beautifully [llustrated from Original Drawings Head Instructor and ector - ERIC PAPE 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS Diente 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- Painter and Illustrator 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 


through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he Full courses in DRAWING PAINT- 
, 


learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 


natural, all-round development. Very soon the ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 


memory and imagination are called into playina 
sf 


most powerful an direct way. The plan of the COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 


series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 


experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- TION and DECORATIVE 


tinually relating his development and growth in 

language to the things that interest and attract him 

— DESIGN 
The Manual provides daily lessons worked out 


in detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly No Examinations for Admission 
sequence. 


PRIMER . . . 30c. SECOND READER - - 420. i 
FIRST READER . 36 MANUAL... . . 508 Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 


Scholarships and Medals. 
THE LYRIC SONG BOO | Scholarships and Medals. 
By HARVEY WORTHINGTON LOOSIUS 


For High Schools, Normal Schools, and Choral Illustrated catalogue free on application. 


Work. A choice collection of beautiful songs with Address the secretary. 
beautiful accompaniments, Folk songs of all na- 


tions, together with representative sacred and 
patriotic selections. Price, 65 cents. Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, alidilines meee’ 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 





























Do you want to advance from a “‘grade’’ For more than twenty years we have been 
teacher to a supervisor, with a corresponding 0) evote d assisting our graduates to obtain good posi- 
increase in salary? If you are ambitious oe : tions. To this fact, in connection with our 
to advance yourself, this scheol will inter- E X ¢ uSIVC | \ ie) strong Faculty, excellent equipment and 
est you. We offeraone year course that a 2s - a - r the thorough training we give, we owe 
will qualify teachers to teach special | ere GS aueal 22 AX rane ates Sin our success. Two large buildings are 
subjects in Public Schools. ) F | - . "ye devoted exclusively to school work. 
Public School Special Subjects 


The Thomas Normal Training School 


The demand for competent teachers lu SIC, “OW eater Dom este Is there some special branch of 
teaching that appeals to you more 


in High Schools, Normal Schools and \ * A 

si sags eae ay as 9 bebe ‘S C Ke NCC oe nest S A rt, { an: nee Oe gE ma 
work is more pleasant than “‘grade’’ teach- ; ‘ , ? 

ing bad [t oftoe pooper apenas Tra ining, Physical emia. Cees SF es er 


way of higher salaries. Why not fit yourself Train} ° 
to teach Public School Special Subjects. I aInNINg. nti Pina cen a= | Detroit, Mich. 














THE TEACHING OF ART 


MAY PROPERLY BEGIN EARLY BY 
TEACHING COLOR DRAWING WITH 


DIXON’S CRAYONS 


THESE ARE MADE IN TWENTY COLORS, BUT THE COLORS CAN BE BLENDED 
SO WELL THAT ONLY SMALL ASSORTMENTS ARE NEEDED IN LOWER GRADES. 
@ WRITE FOR COLOR SHEET AND NEW BOOKLET ON DRAWING. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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The Biflex Binder Notebook 


A loose-leaf notebook without an equal for 


simplicity, durability, and practical 





convenience. 
LS ST AS 


The advantages of the Biflex over other loose- 
leaf devices. 


1. Ease of Manipulation. The entire pack of 
paper may be inserted or removed by one simple 
operation. Single sheets or several sheets can be 
easily inserted or removed. 

2. Unbroken Arches. There is no chance for 
paper to tear. 

3. Size of Arches. The arches are large enough 
to allow free movement of the paper. 

4. Complete Withio Itself. There are no rings 
or metal parts to scratch the polished surface of a 
desk. 

5. Construction, The metal parts are securely 
riveted to the cover, giving strength and durability. 

6. Fly Leaves. These are reinforced so that they 
lend strength to the entire pack. 


In different sizes—write for description and price list. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
29 Beacon Street, - Boston 
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““The money value of health and of general efficiency 
based on health is a sort of appeal that has never re- 
ceived its due consideration in teaching the multitude 
how to live well.”’—George V. N. Dearborn, M. D. 


FOR THE GOOD OF THE GREAT- 
EST NUMBER 


Bulletin No. 28 





“PRIMER OF SANITATION is a very timely book 
and has been carefully prepared. I believe it is 
safe to say that no one person in five hundred 
knows as much about germ diseases and public 
sanitation as this book teaches; and all the more is 
such a book needed.’’—Dr. F. B. Dresslar, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, University, Alabama 


“PRIMER OF SANITATION is a fine piece of 
work, leading in the direction of the present move- 
ment for good health. Not only is it valuable as a 
textbook, bat also as a reference book which every 
family should possess. You have a splendid book 
here that is sure to havea splendid influenee.*’’—Dr, 
Clark W. Hetherington, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 





A sample copy will be sent postpaid on recetpt 
of the special price of 50c in postage stamps 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Caspar W. Hodgson. Manager 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 








THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A. Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass., Normal School 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 














INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDITION 


Progressive Lessons in Art Education 


FUST PUBLISHED 


A new series of books presenting a Course of 
Study for the unification of manual training and 
art education in the public schools. Beautifully 
illustrated in color, showing standards of the use of 
color in making and decorating of articles such as 
notebooks, blotter-pads, book-covers, etc.,as well as 
some of the newer ways of treating still life on 
tinted paper with colored crayons, white chalk, etc. 

Descriptive circular sent upon request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York, 113 University Place 











There's 


Satisfaction in 






dictating to 
an Underwood 
Operator 


UNDERWOOD 
Standard TYPEWRITER 


Makes it possible 
for the average 
operator to turn out 
more and _ better 
work. oes 


“The Machine YOU Will Evéiituaiy Buy” 


The Underwood Typewriter Company, Incorporated 
New York and Everywhere 
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THE SCHOOL BOOK, THE PUBLISHER, AND THE PUBLIC. 


BY EDWIN 


(Mr. Ginn is the head of the widely-known Boston 


GINN. 


firm of Ginn & Cu., publishers of school and college 


text-books. He is also interested in all public questions, especially in housing the poor, and in promoting better 
relations between capital and labor. Recently he fcunded the International School of Peace and endowed 


i+ with $50,000 annually. The following article is an illuminating discussion ‘f the publishing business, and 


will be of interest to all educators.—Editor.] 


It seems desirable 
that the public should 
know more than they 
now do concerning 
the publishing of 
school books, the part 
they play in education, 
and the conditions sur- 
rounding the business, 
both favorable and 
unfavorable. The wis- 
dom of giving out in- 
formation on this sub- 
ject may be questioned 
by some who feel that 
the situation is a deli- 
cate one, and that if we 
publish any facts in re- 
gard to the business 
interested parties may 
misuse them. I have 
found, however, that 
there is greater danger 
in ignorance than in 
knowledge, and it is 
my belief that the pub- 
lic should be taken into 
our confidence. The 
one who knows most 
about the school book 
business is the  pub- 
lisher himself. If the 
public receive information from any _ other 
source it must be second-hand, and, conse- 
quently less reliable. In my judgment the 
reason for so much unjust criticism and for 
such legislation as is against the public interests 
is that the publishers have not given to the public 
the facts concerning their business. 

The teaching fraternity understand the value 
of a good book and its importance in all educa- 
tional work. They know that while there may 
be rare instances of a teacher being comparatively 
independent of the book, the majority depend 
very largely upon it for the value of their instruc- 
tion. The great majority of the general public, 
however, do not understand this, and, not know- 
ing the facts, have been misled. Publishers have 
been silent too long, and I now propose to give 
out some facts in regard to the school book busi- 
ness, the amount done annually, the compara- 
tively small margin of profit secured, the difficult 





EDWIN GINN. 





task the publisher has 
to perform, and the im- 
portance of his work in 
the educational world. 

Many suppose that 
the school book busi- 
ness is On a par, as to 
extent, money in- 
vested, and profits de- 
rived, with the leading 
industries of the coun- 
try. I have often seen 
it stated that the pub- 
lishers were making 
enormous profits, and 
that they were en- 
gaged in a business of 
very large proportions, 
some rating it as high 
as $1,000,000 in a sin- 
But to the 
best of my knowledge 
and belief the entire 
school book business 
in the United States is 
somewhere between 
$9,000,000 and §$12,- 


gle state. 


000,000 annually, and 
it must be remem- 
bered that this is di- 
vided among a large 
number of houses. 
Compare the extent 
of the publishing business with the other 
great industries of the country. It will be 
seen at a glance that there are many that 
exceed it from ten to twenty fold; as, for 
example, manufactures of various kinds, 
woolens and cottons, boots and shoes, iron and 
steel, farming implements, sugar, liquors, cigars, 
etc., the great milling interests, real estate inter- 
ests, transportation by land and sea, oil, coal and 
mining industries, banking, and the various lines 
of mercantile enterprises. All these exceed in 
amount the school book business many, many 
times. 

The character of the school book business 
makes it necessary that men of superior educa- 
tion should engage in it. Few, if any, kinds of 
business require a more careful training. There 
are few, if any, kinds of business where the at- 
tendant risks are greater, and probably none in 
which the public have so much at stake, and 
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when the public come to understand all the 
conditions which surround this business and the 
difficulties that beset it on every hand, at the same 
time realizing the importance of the good book 
in education, they will readily see that the pub- 
lisher needs a pretty free hand in his work, and 
that his reward is no greater than it should be. 

To produce a good book is no easy task. 
Many suppose that the publisher sits in his office, 
and authors and editors walk in with their manu- 
scripts all in perfect form, ready for the printer; 
that all he is required to do is to set his presses 
and binding machines in operation and bring out 
the books. But what are the facts? 

It takes years of careful search and training on 
the part of the publisher to create a good work- 
ing staff composed of men and women of ex- 
ceptional ability, who thoroughly understand 
their business. An author may be fully equipped 
in knowledge, but lack in experience in the 
schools, or he may have both knowledge and ex- 
perience and yet lack the ability to write simply 
and attractively enough for school children. 
Thus, a great many authors need supplementing, 
and arranging this union of talent, so that each will 
work harmoniously with the other, is no easy 
task. 

The royalties paid for this talent are large, 
much nearer an equal division than most people 
suppose. In fact, by going back over our books 
for twenty years, we find by actual figures that 
we have paid to our authors from 40 to 50 per 
cent. of the total amount taken out of the busi- 
ness by authors and publishers together. I want 
to say, however, that we have always considered 
ourselves very fortunate in being able to secure 
these good authors and have been glad to pay 
them as liberally as we have for the kind of work 
they could do for us. There are not too many 
to be found of the first grade, and those whom it 
has been our good fortune to secure could com- 
mand and deserve a large return for their ser- 
vices. Here is an item of expense in the making 
of the good book which I fear the public have not 
fully appreciated. 

After receiving the manuscript the publisher 
sends it out to his critics of recognized ability for 
their opinion and advice as to its further perfec- 
tion. Here again, in procuring these advisers, 
great care and expense are involved. Much de- 
pends upon the selection of the right helpers in 
this, as in ad other departments of the business. 
Indeed, I have sometimes thought that the great 
difference between success and failure the world 
over, in whatever the undertaking, lies largely in 
the judgment displayed in the choice of one’s 
lieutenants. 

Then it costs a great deal to illustrate the book 
after the manuscript is perfected. The cost of 
illustrating a geography, for example, varies from 
$20,000 to $30,000, and the illustrations in most 
books cost several hundred dollars. 

The cost of the skilled labor necessary in the 
manufacture of the book is another large item of 
expense. In any manufacturing business, espe- 
cially in the higher grades, the cost of the raw 
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materials is a very unimportant item, as, for ex- 
ample, in the manufacture of watches, pianos, 
chronometers, and many other articles which I 
might enumerate; and so it is in the manufacture 
of the good book. 

The expense of advertising and putting upon 
the market the product of the publisher is very 
heavy, one cause for this being that school books 
are used by people scattered over a vast terri- 
tory. In fact, if a careful analysis were to be 
made, I think it would be found that few manu- 
factured articles return to the producer so small 
a margin of profit, compared with the cost of pro- 
duction and the expense of putting the goods 
upon the market. 

In this connection it is only fair to state that 
while the price of all kinds of manufactured arti- 
cles and the price of labor have materially ad- 
vanced, this is not true of the school book. On 
the contrary, discounts have continually in- 
creased, until to-day the net price of the school 
book is really less than it was ten or fifteen vears 
ago. 

Even after the most painstaking work by 
author, publisher, and manufacturer, when it 
would seem that an almost perfect book was the 
result, and after spending large sums in advertis- 
ing and placing it upon the market, we often find 
that it does not meet the need of the schools, and 
it is dropped before it has paid back the original 
cost of the plates and expense of introduction. 
Many a book has to be made over several times 
before the successful edition appears. The test 
of a good book is the duration of time that it re- 
mains in the schools, and I think that, in general, 
this statement can truly be made, that unless a 
book continues in use over five years it is not a 
success, and yields no profit to the publisher. 
There are exceptions, of course, where the cost 
of the plates is smali and the expense of putting 
the book on the market is light; but the return 
comes more often after the end of five years than 
before. Here is an element of risk and expense 
which the public know nothing about. It is the 
few successful books that have to carry the many 
unsuccessful ones, and it is not possible, speak- 
ing from my own experience, to guard against 
such loses. Because of the difficulties and risks 
attending this business we have seen many fail- 
ures. You’ can count upon the fingers of one 
hand the school book publishing houses that have 
accumulated any considerable property in the last 
fifty years. 

From the above it seems to me it c.n readily 
be seen that there is much to deter thoughtful 
men of ability and enterprise from entering the 
school book publishing business under present 
conditions. Yet how does it compare in impor- 
tance with other activities? Is it not as essen- 
tial to have good books as good shoes, good 
clothes, or good houses? Is it not as necessary 
to train the mind properly as to care for the 
body? It would seem that the public should 
foster and protect those engaged in the making 
of school books as carefully at least as those en- 
gaged in any other business. 
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Because of the sharp competition in the school 
book business, as in all other enterprises, the dif- 
ferent houses have sent out large numbers of 
traveling men. This has affected the public both 
favorably and unfavorably. These men are for 
the most part college graduates, many of 
them have been teachers, men well qualified to 
conduct intelligently the work in hand. They 
distribute annually, free of charge, hundreds of 
thousands of the latest text-books, thus giving 
teachers and school officials an opportunity to ex- 
amine the newest and best in school literature. 
This has been a decided advantage to education, 
particularly in country districts far from the large 
cities. These agents are an elevating influence on 
the whole, and are so recognized by thoughtful 
educators ; but occasionally, in their zeal to secure 
business for their respective houses, they may lay 
themselves open to the charge of bringing about 
changes which are of less benefit to the public 
than to the publisher. 

Largely, I believe, because the public have not 
understood the conditions and have felt that the 
profits received from the sale of school books 
were too large, certain states have taken into 
their hands the selection of text-books for a 
series of years, in some instances going so far as 
to limit the price of the books to be used in the 
schools. With what result? 

In the first place, such action creates a great 
monopoly, and there is fierce competition among 
the publishers to secure the contracts. No mat- 
ter how honest the men on these state boards may 
be, they are in a hard position in trying to decide 
what is best under existing conditions, and there 
is grave danger that because of prejudice or 
friendships or other considerations the best in- 
terests of the community may not be served. 
While it frequently happens that the successful 
book is a good one, it often happens that the 
poorer one is selected, for the publisher of the 
poorer book has a larger margin of profit than 
the publisher of the good one, and he can there- 
fore promote more freely. The public should 
guard against all possibility of the lobbyist’s get- 
ting in his work in matters pertaining to educa- 
tion. If ever there was a place where political 
influence of any kind should not be allowed to 
have weight it is in matters of education, whether 
in the selection of teachers or of the books so im- 
portant in their work. 
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Again, limiting the price of the book is in the in- 
terests of the poorer book. All such legislation 
puts a premium on the cheaper product, and is 
consequently very short-sighted from an educa- 
tional standpoint. At the most, not more than 
fifteen or twenty cents a year can be saved, per 
pupil, by purchasing cheap books, and what 
does that amount to in the child’s education? By 
careful computation it has been found that the 
average cost of school books, per year, to the 
pupil in the grammar school does not exceed one 
dollar, which, when compared with the other 
necessary cost, is a very small item. At a 
moderate estimate, his clothing, food, housing, 
and the value of his time cannot be reckoned at 
less than two hundred dollars a year. Now if 
his school books cost at most only a dollar a year 
and are such an important factor in his education, 
is it wise economy, for the sake of a small saving 
of fifteen or twenty cents, to lose the advantages 
that good books furnish in the training which is 
to prepare him to take a place in the work of the 
world? Is there anything that yields a greater 
return on the amount invested than the good 
book, at the price paid for it, in the hands of the 
child? Instead of discouraging in any way the 
production of the good book, would it not be far 
better for the public to put a premium upon it, 
and see that conditions are such as to attract the 
best talent the country affords? 

The publisher of school books is a public ser- 
vant, and the public should see to it that no action 
on their part seriously hampers him in his work or 
hinders from entering this field men of intelli- 
gence and enterprise. While the publisher has, 
of course, a very deep interest in this subject, it 
is of far deeper interest to the public, for the 
publishers are few, the public are many. The loss 
that the one may sustain is of little consequence 
compared to the loss that would come to the mil- 
lions if the books placed in the hands of children 
were of inferior quality. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that the public should look into all these 
matters in a broad way, watching, with a jealous 
eye, any attempt to interfere with the free con- 
duct of those concerned in advancing education 
and seeing to it that no laws are enacted creating 
a monopoly or such a state of affairs as would 
seriously affect a product of such great import to 
the world—New York Independent. 


— ~~ 
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TRE MASTER-WORD. 


Though a little one, the master-word looms large in meaning. It is the open sesame 
to every portal, the great equalizer in the world, the true philosopher’s stone which trans- 
mutes all the base metal of humanity into gold. The stupid man among you, it will make 
bright, the bright man brilliant, and the brilliant student steady. With the magic word in 
your heart all things are possible, and without it all study is vanity and vexation. The 
miracles of life are with it; the blind see by touch, the deaf hear with eyes, the dumb speak 
with fingers. To the youth it brings hope, to the middle-aged, confidence, to the aged, 


re pose. 


rue balm of hurt minds, in its presence the heart of the sorrowful is lightened and 


consoled. Not only has it borne the touchstone of progress, but it is the measure of 


success in everyday life. 


And the master-word is WORK—a little one as I have said, 


but fraught with momentous consequences if you can but write it on the tablets of your 


hearts and bind it upon your foreheads.—Dr. Osler. 
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THE SEVEN GREAT FOUNDATIONS. 


BY LEONARD P.-. 


AYRES, A. M.» PH. Dy.» 


of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


IV.—THE GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD. 


The General Education Board is the greatest 
of the educational foundations in its financial re- 
sources and in the consequent scope of its activi- 
ties. It is an organization chartered by Congress 
under an act approved in 1903. The object of the 
corporation, as defined in the charter, is “the pro- 
motion of education within the United States of 
America without distinction of race, sex, or 
creed.” In 1902 John D. Rockefeller contributed 
to the board the sum of one million dollars. 
Three years later, in 1905, he added the sum of 
ten millions dollars as a permanent endowment; 
and early in 1907 a further sum of thirty-two mil- 
lion dollars, one-third of which was to be added 
to the permanent endowment fund, and _ two- 
thirds to be applied to such specific objects as 
Mr. Rockefeller or his son might designate. The 
latest gift of Mr. Rockefeller was made in 1909, 
and amounts to ten million dollars, thus bring- 
ing the total of Mr. Rockefeller’s donations to 
the board up to the sum of fifty-three million dol- 
lars. 

The work of the board was originally devoted 
to secondary, rural, and negro education in the 
southern states; but since 1905 it has been so ex- 
tended that its activities cover the entire country. 
The board has three main lines of work:— 

1. The promotion of practical farming in the 
southern states; 

2. The development of a 
high schools in the southern states; and 

3. The promotion of higher education 
throughout the United States. 


system of public 


THE PROMOTION OF PRACTICAL FARMING IN 


THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

During the first three years of its existence, the 
board sent out a force of experts who made a 
systematic study of educational conditions 
throughout the southern part of the country. As 
a result of this study of conditions on the ground, 
the conclusion was reached that the greatest 
present need of that section of our country is in- 
creased productive efficiency of rural life. 
Eighty-five per cent. of the population of the 
southern states live in the country and by farm- 
ing. A careful study was therefore made regard- 
ing the most effective means of placing before 
the farmers of any community the best available 
agricultural knowledge. While conducting this 
inquiry, the representative of the board met Dr. 
Seaman A. Knapp, special representative of the 
United States department of agriculture, who 
was successfully combating the boll weevil by 
means of demonstration farms in Texas and 
Louisiana. It was the opinion of the board that 


this method, which had proved successful in com- 
bating an agricultural pest, would be equally suc- 
cessful if employed in promoting general agricul- 
tural knowledge. 

As a result of this decision, the General Educa- 


tion Board began in 1906 to spend large sums of 
money in supporting and encouraging demonstra- 
tion farms conducted by the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

According to the latest reports of Dr. Knapp, 
one hundred and thirty-five men are now at work 
supervising these demonstration farms, and 
13,589 farmers are pursuing improved agricul- 
tural methods under their direction. It is further 
estimated that 187,680 other farmers are pursuing 
similar work under the influence of those who 
have the advantage of the immediate supervision 
of the agents. 

Moreover, under the auspices of Dr. Knapp, 
several special state agents have been appointed 
in the southern states who are conducting 
demonstration work among the boys of the pub- 
lic schools. The result is that at the present 
time several thousands of boys from twelve years 
of age and up are organized into “Boys’ Corn 
Clubs,” and are engaged in “learning by doing.” 

THE PROMOTION OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 
their 

the 


When the agents of the board made 
general study of educational conditions in 
southern states, they reported that one of the 
greatest needs was for public high schoois. As it 
is the policy of the board to work through exist- 
ing organizations rather than by erecting social 
machinery of its own, arrangements were made 
with the state universities, whereby they should 
assume leadership and direction of the new move- 
ment. 

The General Education Board appropriates to 
ach university a sum sufficient to pay the salary 
and traveling expenses of a special high school 
representative. This man is a member of the 
university faculty, and holds the position of pro- 
fessor of secondary education. He represents 
the university and the state department of edu- 
cation, and visits the counties throughout the 
state, organizing public sentiment and securing 
the establishment and maintenance of public high 
schools. Appropriations have been made to the 
state universities in the following states:— 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
‘Tennessee 
Virginia 

West Virginia 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
While it is not possible to state the total num- 
ber of high schools which have been organized 
as a result of this work, the following figures show 
results in nine of the states:— 
New public high schools established :— 
Alabama 
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suildings erected :-— 

NUMDEP 2 csccccceccesccvcccdvcsinnseeieb sieges wslele we 515 
+ Perey eS Te eee ee tee ree Pere ore er $6,390,780 

It is safe to assume that as a result of the policy 
of co-operative initiative on the part of the Gen- 
eral Education Board one thousand new high 
schools have been established, and ten million 
dollars have been raised by the people for build- 
ings and equipment. 

Of this work, ex-President Eliot has said, after 
personal study: “It is the most valuable piece of 
constructive educational work now going on in 
the United States.” 

THE PROMOTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 

Following its usual policy of working through 
agencies which are already established, the Gen- 
eral Education Board applies its gifts toward the 
endowment of existing colleges and universities. 
Institutions in any section of the country decide 
how much money they wish to raise at a given 
time. If they apply to the General Education 
Board for assistance, a careful study of the insti- 
tution is made, covering both its financial and its 
educational strength. If the investigation shows 
that the case is meritorious, the board makes a 
contribution toward the total sum which the in- 
stitution has decided to raise. The contribution 
is invariably made absolutely to the trustees of 
the institution, and the General Education Board 
exercises no supervision or control over its ex- 
penditure. It first decides that the institution 
is worthy of aid, and then makes its gift with no 
string attached to it. 

Appropriations for higher education have been 
made as follows:— 


In the southern states... ...... ccc ccc ccc cies Pll eo 
it thi WeRtReR Bes «occ cee << Hak sors eee eee 2,185,000 
In the eastern and middle states.............. 1.455.000 


$5,177,500 
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These gifts are contributions toward an ap- 
proximate total of twenty-three million dollars,. 
which the institutions have undertaken to raise 
and which represents increased funds for endow- 
ment and equipment largely made possible by the 
contributions of the General Education Board. 

To summarize: The policy of the General Edu- 
cation Board is to work through existing agen- 
cies rather than to undertake independent educa- 
tional work itself. The work of agricultural 
demonstration is conducted through the officials. 
of the United States department of agriculture, 
and these officials control the expenditures. The 
establishment of public high schools is promoted 
by enabling state universities and state depart- 
ments of education to do the work. When con- 
tributions are made to colleges, full power to 
direct the expenditure of the funds is left in the 
hands of the college trustees. 

The method by which the General Education 
3oard does its work has sometimes been char- 
acterized as the use of “the masked hand.” As 
used in this instance, the term means the accom- 
plishment of work through others. The board 
originates the idea, studies the field, formulates 
a working plan, puts up the money for carrying 
on the enterprise; and accomplishes the desired 
end without itself figuring in the work of educat- 
ing farmers, establishing high schools, or con- 
trolling university policies. 

The trustees are at present seventeen in num- 
ber. Among them are ex-President Eliot, An- 
drew Carnegie, Dr. H. B. Frissell, President E. 
A. Alderman. The chairman is Frederick T. 
Gates and the secretary, Wallace Buttrick. The 
offices of the board are at 2 Rector street, New 
York city. 
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THE STUDY OF GROWTH IN BOYS. 


BY JOHN W.- 


MITCHELL, 


Principal of Washington School, Saginaw, Mich. 


The young of the lower animals are confronted 
with the simple problem of procuring food for 
their physical sustenance. When they become 
free from the parents’ instinctive providing they 
are equipped for life. But with the human infant 
the problem is not so simple. His is a compli- 
cated nature which must be carefully moulded so 
as to fit it for a complex life in an active world. 

No limit can be set to the possibilities of the 
boy. No bounds can be fixed to the sphere of his 
ambitions either physically or mentally. Even a 
timid child may become aggressive and dominant 
during a certain stage of his development. No 
achievement is too great for him to undertake. 
All things seem possible to him. 

Two important factors enter into the develop- 
ment of the boy—heredity and environment. 
Heredity is a positive force; countless character- 
teristics and traits of past generations may be re- 


producing themselves in the life of the boy. The 
reproductive cells form a continuous chain of life, 
each generation adding more and more to the 
chain. The boy is a conglomerate, yet an organ- 
ized mass of all that is good and all that is bad of 
his ancestors. So far as heredity is concerned, 
the parents’ responsibility ends with his own off- 
spring. But the child’s inheritance may be 
counteracted in no small measure by other forces. 
Each one of us is more or less responsible for the 
environment of every child brought up in our 
midst. Environment is both social and physical 
in its character, and since it may tend to counter- 
act heredity, it may be designated for the pur- 
pose of this discussion a negative force. The 
teacher must keep before her the fact that these 
two forces exist and constantly act and react 
upon the life of the boy. She must remember, 
too, that every member of society contributes, or 











fails to contribute, something towards the social 
and physical environment of the child. The 
boys of our community are our boys, for they are 
certainly in some degree what we make them. 

When we come to examine and analyze the boy 
with an attempt at classification we meet with 
difficulties. To most of us he is simply good, 
bad, big, little, bright, dull, manly, or otherwise. 
To understand him becomes not only a science 
but an art. Every boy, however, passes through 
several stages of development before he reaches 
manhood. 

From one to six years of age he is restless, 
active, frank, trustful, unconscious of himself, and 
dependent. His imagination awakens, and he 
delights in fairy tales. He reaches his imitative 
age, then the timid age. He has no knowledge of 
sex, no thought of time. 

From six to twelve he passes through the fol- 
lowing phases: He becomes shy, independent, in- 
different. He reaches the group age, then the 
hero age, imitates companions, and then reaches 
the courageous age. He has no use for girls, 
and is approaching the period of adolescence. 

From twelve to eighteen for a time there is 
less activity, then his individuality asserts itself. 
He reaches the gang age. Noble deeds appeal 
to him. He is attracted by the opposite sex; he 
considers it manly to be skeptical; he becomes 
reckless. He is now approaching manhood; his 
hands and feet get in his way. The dangers of 
sex awakening are present, and we find the boy 
at from eighteen to twenty upon the so-called 
“fool’s hill.” Unlike the young animal, he is not 
controlled by instinct, but has reached a critical 
period in his life. The future is a hazy, uncer- 
tain, unnavigated sea lying before him. His past 
training has filled him with divers contradictions 
which fail to equip him to battle against the allur- 
ing forces which now surround him. He has no 
judgment, experience, or poise as yet, but is try- 
ing to depend upon himself. He is often mis- 
understood by his parents and misjudged by his 
teachers. With all these unknown, uncontrolled, 
and insistent forces of his ancestors, his terrible 
heritage, he steps over the border into manhood. 

Can it be expected that he will make no mis- 
takes, that he will not break out here and there? 
He must still learn how to measure himself and 
find his place amid the complex forces of civilized 
society. 

The trouble is that he is a magnificent contra- 
diction. All the possibilities of the future, of 
which he is heir, exist, more or less, dormant 
within him. The world of achievement lies in- 
vitingly before him. He is a splendid example of 
potentiality. Right here is where past environ- 
ment (which includes education) and present en- 
vironment will act upon his hereditary propensi- 
ties. 

The boy has troubles thrust upon him by his 
elders and his teachers. One of his strongest 
proclivities is his imitative faculty. Naturally he 
will look up to men, but he cannot discriminate 
between good men and bad men. Here the male 
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teacher can often tide the poor struggling boy 
over the critical period. 

Difficulties also come from a negative side. A 
boy may be a young physical giant. He is bub- 
bling over with energy; he wants to do things 
with his muscles; the work of the schoolroom is 
mere rubbish to him. He has reached the gang 
age, and may possess the qualifications of a born 
leader. He gradually gathers around him a com- 
pany of dependent boys, who regard him as their 
leader. The teacher has obviously a_ knotty 
problem before her. She must study the case 
and discover the motives back of the many non- 
sensical acts which occur. She must not assume 
that they are all directed at her. She must re- 
member that his books are hateful, abstract, and 
non-existent ideals to him. His teachers have 
always been women during his imitative age, and, 
consequently, he has no partiality for them so far 
as anything imitative goes. The moment school 
is cut and he feels free from the heavy burden of 
authority, he rebounds, and, of course, makes the 
usual mistakes. 

He wants to play football, but his parents ob- 
ject. He must do something—box, swim—any- 
thing to satisfy the demand of his insistent 
nature. As a rule no provision is made for a 
safety valve, so he continues to do these non- 
sensical things. He must do something. Society 
has furnished him no encouragement; conse- 
quently, he looks to the school and to the teach- 
ers. It is obvious that his teachers during this 
period should include men of irreproachable 
characters. 

It is well for us not to forget that he has 
reached the period of adolescence. He is irre- 
sponsible and in the dark as-to what it all means. 
Nature is preparing him for future responsibili- 
ties, which his father fails to explain, and upon 
which his teachers and books are mysteriously 
silent. He is left absolutely alone to find here 
and there, and oft-times from the wrong sort of 
companions, the real meaning of what he knows 
to be a part of his birthright. 

Small wonder that he makes mistakes. When 
I consider the many temptations which surround 
him the wonder to me is that he escapes, not 
that he falls. 

We as teachers should study our boy more sci- 
entifically. We should assure him that we have 
sympathy, patience, and never-failing confidence 
in his ultimate ability to adapt himself to neces- 
sary restrictions. There should be a larger pro- 
portion of male teachers in our upper grades. 
School life should afford a safety valve for the 
physically energetic boy. This would include 
manual training, gymnastic facilities, and athletic 
sports. Lastly, the teacher must know some- 
thing of the home life of the child so as to enable 
her to correct the errors resulting from the in- 
difference of parents. 


—-— ——_ ——_—--0- -0-@-e- @-e. ——__ -__ ___ __- 


It is not enough to believe in the good boy or 
girl. You must believe that the worst can and 
will be good when rightly reached. 
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“GREATER LOVE HATH NO MAN.” 


BY BOLTON HALL. 


On a bitter cold night early in this year of 
grace 1910 an elderly man trod the streets of 
New York alone. None asked him whither he 
went or why he was abroad so cold a night at so 
late an hour. But his condition was not hopeless, 
for he still had a keen interest in others. He 
noted the unsteady step, the drooping head, the 
scanty clothing of a young man who walked some 
distance ahead of him, and speculated upon the 
risk he ran of freezing to death if he should be 
too drunk to reach a place of shelter. Soon he 
saw the young man sway and fall, and he quick- 
ened his own flagging steps that he might render 
assistance, 

As he bent over the prostrate form he saw that 
the young man was not drunk. By degrees he 
got from him the story of exhaustion from cold 
and hunger; the despair that had made him yield 
to weakness and fall, hoping that the biting cold 
might soon put an end to life. By dint of en- 
couraging words, promises of food, and the ex- 
ertion of his own meagre strength the old man 
got the younger one upon his shaky feet, and, 
linking arms with him, steadied his wavering 
steps as they made their slow way along. 

The streets were deserted, save for a shadow 
here and there skulking along in the lee of build- 
ings seeking all possible shelter, not only from the 
cold, stinging wind, but from the colder watch of 
the uniformed “protector of the city,’ as he 
walked to and fro on his beat. The two men, 
wending their way by devious paths, did likewise. 
When one is abroad at such an hour on such a 
night, the protection of the “blue-coated gentry 
of the nightstick” is not willingly sought. 

Churches pointed their dark towers heaven- 
ward, their cold, forbidding doors giving the lie 
circumstantial to the warmth of the loving gospel 
they professed to typify. Storehouses, full to 
bursting of all the products of field and garden, 
iron-bound and shuttered, gloomed down upon 
the two wretched men. Hall lights burned dimly 
in great apartment houses, but none were listen- 
ing for the uneven footfall of the two men. 

As they toiled along against the bleak wind, 
the old man sometimes whispered a word or two 
of encouragement to his faltering companion, but 
for the most part they went in silence. It was 
wiser. The old man pushed doggedly on, al- 
though he was feeling the strain of the young 
man’s weight upon him. At last he heard the 
lapping of the river, and there, within sight, was 
the much-desired goal. 

A long line of men stood shivering in the cold, 
none of them clothed for the season, and some 
less than half clad. They were the city’s unfortu- 
nates, too weak to breast the tide of adverse con- 
ditions. It were bootless to ask what brought 
them to this pass. One dare not say whether the 
cause of failure lay within themselves or whether 
the conditions we created proved too heavy a 
handicap in the race. 

By the unwritten law of such occasions the late 
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arrivals should have taken their places at the end 
of the long line to wait their turn for the bread 
and coffee which make the one meal of these 
wrecks of humanity. The old man had noted the 
gleam of the famished creature, so appalling to 
behold, in the eye of the starving young man. 
The smell of the coffee had intensified his pangs 
so that he was no longer human, but a wild beast 
in his craving for food. He, therefore, pushed 
him up to the front of the line. 

Some of the hungry, freezing men opposed this 
move. It was contrary to the rules of the game, 
but the old man silenced this opposition by a cry 
they all understood too well: “He is starving; he 
can’t wait!” Freely they made way for him 
whose need was greater than theirs, though until 
that moment they had thought their own su- 
preme. The starving man was pushed and 
dragged along by his faithful companion, who 
once more raised his voice to cry to the attend- 
ants: “Give him food! He is starving; he 
smells the coffee; he cannot wait. Give him 
food! Give him food!” 

The words were almost a prayer uttered by a 
voice fraught with agony, as with one last mighty 
effort the old man pushed his companion forward 
where willing hands would minister to him. For 
less than a second, it seemed to the lookers-on, 
the old man stood wavering, then he fell. They 
stooped to raise him—he was dead. They car- 
ried him into the warm room and reverently cov- 
ered the calm face, across which, in unmistakable 
lines, was written “Starvation.” 

The dark church towers still pointed heaven- 
ward; the storehouses still clasped their treas- 
ures in iron arms; the protectors of the city 
patroled their beats, and the skulking forms still 
hugged the shadows; beyond the dimly-burning 
hall lights men and women—some with gentle, 
Christian hearts that would be touched and 
shocked in the morning—lay warmly asleep in 
New York that night as another Christ was cruci- 
fied. None wakened as out upon the chilly night 
air went the Christ-spirit of the man who had 
given his last atom of strength, love, and helpful- 
ness to one whose need was sorer than his own. 
—Farm and Fireside. 

SL RN EELS 


FOUR MEN. 


The man who knows not and knows not that he 
knows not, he is a f6ol—avoid him. 

The man who knows not and knows 
knows not, he is worthy—teach him. 

The man who knows and 
knows, he is asleep—wake him. 

The man who knows and knows that he knows, 


he is wise—follow him. 
——— — —— -——- +#+-@-0-@-@- @-e- —— 





that he 


knows not that he 


Every mental kick weakens the kicker. 

What one reads of his own initiative is an index 
of character. 

In 1908 the members of fraternal organizations 
in the United States reached 10,104,561, or nearly 
one-half of the adult men of the country. Is it 
any wonder that school boys are infected? 
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NATIONAL FORESTS AS NATIONAL PLAY- 
GROUNDS. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Before the year’s outing season is over nearly 
half a million persons will have sought recreation 
and health in the national forests of the United 
States. According to the record of the United 
States department of agricalture, the total last 
year was, in close figures, 406,775. With the 
finest mountain scenery and much of the best 
fishing and big-game hunting in the United 
States, the national forests, made more and more 
accessible each year through protection and de- 
velopment by the government, are fast becoming 
great national playgrounds for the people. 

The use of the forests.for recreation is as yet 
in its beginning, but it is growing steadily and 
rapidly—in some of the forests at the rate of a 
hundred per cent. per annum. The day seems 
not far distant when a million persons will annu- 
ally visit them. 

The records show that the seasonal use of the 
forests runs from two months in a Colorado for- 
est, such as the Routt, to twelve months in an 
Alaskan, such as the Tongass. But the uses 
differ. In Colorado the 2,000 visitors entered the 
forest to fish, to camp, to climb, and to drink 
medicinal waters. In Alaska the 1,000 almost 
solely hunt and fish. The 21,000 persons who 
went into the Coconino forest, Arizona, during 
nine months, went to camp or to enjoy the scen- 
ery. During four months 50,000 persons visited 
the Angeles, Calif. The most popular forest is 
the Pike, containing the famous peak of that 
name. The various attractions within its limits, 
including the scenic railway, drew 100,000 tour- 
ists and others. By principal states the national 
forest visitors numbered 23,000 in Arizona, 103,- 
000 in California, 140,000 in Colorado, 19,000 in 
Montana, 10,000 in New Mexico, 33,000 in Ore- 
gon, 22,000 in Idaho, 16,000 in Utah, and 12,000 
in Washington. 

Of the natural wonders and landmarks of inter- 
est in the national forests several have been set 
apart as national monuments, among them Cinder 
Cone, a great lava basin in California; the Gila 
Cliff Dwellings, extensive remains of a prehis- 
toric race in New Mexico; the unsurpassed 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado in Arizona; Jewel 
Cave, South Dakota; Lassen Peak, the terminus 
of a long line of extinct volcanoes in the Cas- 
cades; the Pinnacles, a collection of remarkable 
jagged peaks in California; and the Tonto, a 
group of prehistoric ruins in the Tonto forest in 
Arizona; the Big Trees, Glacier Park, the Petri- 
fied Forest, the Oregon Caves, and numerous 
other phenomena serve to attract other hosts of 
visitors. 

The sportsman finds his paradise in the na- 
tional forests. In many of them big game 
abounds. The rangers and the guards, besides 
the service they perform against the spread of 
fire, often point out the best side for the camper 
and the easiest route. A record of 9,218 miles of 
trail cut, 1,236 miles of road laid out, and 4,85] 
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miles of telephone line strung tells what the goy- 
ernment has done in the way of pushing the con- 
veniences of civilization into the primeval forest, 
The day of the wilderness of the savage and the 
pioneer is swiftly passing; the day of the national 
forests as productive resources and as _ national 
parks approaches. The report of last year’s ad- 
ministration by the United States department of 
agriculture evidences the rapidity of the trans- 
formation. 
—- —- ———— —— 0+ 0-0-2 —_________- — 

JOCOSE PEDAGOGY .— (III.) 


BY MARY A. STILLMAN. 











THE SKATE. 
dH HIS picture shows a skate or ray, 
4 You see his mate not far away. 
A fisher comes, his hook he baits, 
And hopes to get a pair of skates. 
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EXAMINATIONS NOT A TEST OF FITNESS FOR 
THE TEACHER’S OFFICE. 


BY HENRY SABIN,. 


Nearly every educational journal which comes 
under my notice contains pages of questions used 
in the examination of teachers, and in most cases 
these questions are followed by _ elaborate 
answers. What benefit accrues to the teacher 
from this custom I have not been able to ascer- 
tain. The answer to the question: “What bene- 
fit do you expect from working at these ques- 
tions?” is, generally, “I hope it will help me pass 
a better examination.” “Will it help you to be 
a better teacher?” ‘I don’t know, but I think 


[ could put my time in to better advantage.” 


“Then, in the name of common sense, why don't 
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you?’ “Well, our salaries are graded by the kind 
of certificate we hold, and unless I can raise my 
standard I shall fail in getting more pay.” This 
is the way it has been, is now, and, I am afraid, 
will be evermore. 

There does not seem to be much progress in 
our methods of selecting teachers, especially for 
the country schools. Before me, on my table, 
there is a series of questions used at a late ex- 
amination in this state, embracing the common 
English branches, drawing, music, physics, civics, 
physiology, algebra, economics, didactics, and 
others too numerous to mention. Only a very 
small percentage succeed in getting a first-grade 
certificate, and it is not strange that they fail. 
The branches are taken up in whatever order 
suits the examiner. Algebra is followed by a 
paper on music; that by orthography; that by 
civics; that by penmanship; that by arithmetic ; 
and so on through fifteen or more branches, 
forming a veritable hodge-podge in the minds of 
most of the candidates. The questions are in- 
tended to be fair, but in some cases are evidently 
made (generally selected) by other teachers or 
superintendents who know but little of the sub- 
ject matter, or of the conditions under which it 
is to be taught. The latter is a very important 
item in selecting a teacher for any school. 

After due consideration and study, I come to 
the conclusion that fitness to teach consists in be- 
ing apt to instruct, rather than in the amount of 
book knowledge the The 
Iowa school law once included in the duties of the 
county superintendent that besides a suitable ex- 
amination in certain branches the superintendent 
must satisfy himself that the candidate was a 
“suitable person to govern and instruct children 
and youth.” 

I recall one case which was once brought be- 
fore me on appeal when I was in the state office. 
The superintendent refused to issue a certificate 
to a candidate. The examination papers were 
fully as good as the average, and there was no 
question as to the man’s character. The county 
superintendent in his turn briefly stated that from 
personal interviews with the candidate in his 
office and elsewhere he was not satisfied that he 
was a Suitable person to govern and instruct chil- 
dren and youth, and on that ground only refused 
the certificate. He would rather resign his office 
than to sign such a paper. There was nothing 
left for me to do but to affirm his decision. 

[ would venture a small wager that the legisla- 
tor who wrote that clause into the school law 
was a wise old schoolmaster with a level head. 

We are not making much progress. It is forty 
years since, being out of work, and in need of a 
situation, I ventured to try the principal’s ex- 
amination in a large city. If I am not mistaken 
the questions used then would answer the pur- 
pose just as well to-day, with the same object in 
The subjects which | had taught the most 
successfully ranked the lowest, and in those 
which I considered myself least fitted to teach I 
earned the highest marks. Once when at work 
helping grade the schools in a western city, I was 


teacher possesses. 


view. 
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summoned by the county superintendent to ap- 
pear before him for examination the following 
Saturday. I did as ordered. Everything was 
satisfactory until I came to algebra, the last thing 
in the afternoon. There were two examples 
which I could not solve for want of a certain 
formula. I said so to the superintendent, and he 
told me to take them home, look up the formula, 
and send the results to him. I did so and did not 
hear from him again, except that my work was 
satisfactory. I have thought it all out, and if it 
came in my way to examine a class of candidates 
I would not deprive them of their text-books, nor 
would I refuse to give them an item of informa- 
tion which was necessary in order to complete 
the examination in a particular branch. The 
very fact that the candidate recognized the bear- 
ing of that item upon the subject under con- 
sideration, that he knew where to find it in the 
book, and how to apply it, would be to me an evi- 
dence of his ability to teach it. I would help the 
teacher and not hinder him; I would strive to put 
the class at their ease as much as possible, and 
not frighten them into forgetfulness of what they 
probably knew. And in regard to the former 
case in which I failed to make a passing grade in 
some branches, I conclude that I studied some 
branches with a view to teaching, or to class 
work, and hence failed to grasp those technical 
points in which the examinations seemed to de- 
light. In the branches in which I did well I 
studied them with the examination in view. I 
asked myself continually: “What points will be 
touched upon?” and succeeded in gaining enough 
knowledge out of the text to cover up my 
ignorance. 

If the question is asked, where in my experi- 
ence have I found the best work, I let my mind 
run back over the long expanse of years, and 
here I find a teacher in a “red schoolhouse” by 
the wayside, whose education was limited, but 
who put conscience and love into her work 
and made the school a power in the neighbor- 
Here again I find a strong woman in the 
corps of a graded school, who so mingled pa- 
tience, grace, endurance, kindness, and common- 
sense in her daily work as to conquer difficulties 
which would have swamped a college president. 
I neither asked, nor would I now ask, to see her 
diploma or from what college she graduated. 
On the other hand, some of the poorest teaching 
I ever witnessed was done by teachers who 
ranked highest on the books of the examiner, 
proficient in book knowledge, but in the art of 
instruction woefully deficient. [I went to school 
to such a teacher when I was ten years old, but 
my father had to take hold and help me before I 
could solve my “sums” in long division. She 
tried in vain to help me. 

The present method of examining teachers is 
faulty in two respects at least. It does not aim at 
discovering what the candidate kuows, but takes 
account entirely of what he does not know, and 
makes up his record from his ignorance. Again, 
it makes too little account of what the teacher 
has done in the past, and gives him no oppor- 


hood. 
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tunity to reveal what he can do in the art of in- 
struction. 

That sums it up from my point of view. To 
pile on examination after examination is the sur- 
est way to kill the teaching spirit, and the teach- 
ing spirit is the life of the teacher. We are keep- 
ing up the never-ending grind of exacting book- 
knowledge, but we cannot measure the teacher’s 
worth to her pupils by our present methods. 

If we cannot change these methods we can, and 
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must, mitigate them, or reduce a necessary evil 
to a minimum. With a few alterations, the fol- 
lowing from Elbert Hubbard’s “Fra” for Sep- 
tember serves my purpose in expressing what I 
want to say: “Until we slough off cowardice and 
select teachers for all our schools on competence, 
character, and personality, and not on examina- 
tions, or percentages, or degrees, or diplomas, 
the ideal will remain aloof on the far horizon, and 
refuse to come to make her home with us.” 











BYN. M. 


When the first sketch for the shape of the 
basket is decided upon, after utility and propor- 
tion have been discussed, have an accurate work- 
ing drawing made. 

The difference between the amateur and the 
professional craftsman is the care each takes in 
his preparation. The usual amateur is impatient 
of the labor involved in making first sketches, 
working drawings, looking up the best methods 
of working and finishing materials, while the pro- 
fessional will spend more time in preparation than 
in the actual work. The result is that when the 
professional worker begins an object he knows 
every step of the required processes, and the 
work is done surely and definitely; while the 
other stops and experiments, has to undo and do 
again, until most of the crispness and vitality of 
the work have gone. 

Measure and estimate all the material from the 
working drawing. Cut the spokes three inches 
longer than are needed for the bottom and sides 
for small baskets, and double that for large ones, 
with which to form the border. 

Split one-half the number through the centre, 
and pass the other half through them, flattening 
them with the pliers to make them as compact as 
possible; add half a spoke to make an odd num- 
ber for the weaving. Use a reed two sizes 
smaller than the spokes as a weaver, and com- 
mence the work as firmly as possible. 

Starting baskets in a class is always a problem. 
One of the most satisfactory ways of dealing 
with it is to have half a dozen of the apt pupils 
start their own baskets at some recess or after 
school, and when the first lesson is given use 
them as assistants. Children learn very readily 
from each other, and often when a few pupils 
know how to begin some new work in a room, 
half the class will know how after the next recess. 

Weave the bottom of the basket the size and 
with the number of rows decided upon in the 


MAKING THE BASKET. 


PAIRPOINT- 






working drawing, and when ready to turn up the 
spokes for the sides, bend them with the pliers. 
This enables the worker to bend them very close 
to the last row of weaving and also avoids the 
danger of breaking. 


| | 
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| Spokes Turned Up. 


If curves are used in the sides of the basket, 
care must be taken that they shall be alike all 
around. The only way this is to be done is to set 
the basket off at a distance and examine critically. 
While the reed is wet it may be bent in any direc- 
tion, and inequalities must be corrected before 
it dries. 

When the weaving is as deep as is required and 
there is enough left of the weaver to go around 
about once more, the work is to be “bound off.” 

Take the weaver that has just come in front of 
a spoke, pass it under the last row of weaving, 
behind the next spoke, in front of the following 
one, under the weaving, and repeat, and after go- 
ing around the basket, push the end down beside 
a spoke. 

The weaving is to be pushed down as firmly as 
possible when the binding off is finished; then the 
ends of the spokes projecting are woven, usually 
from left to right, into a border. The spokes are 
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to be very wet, and of a uniform length, trimmed 
with a slanting cut, so that the points of each one 
can be easily pushed down into the weaving. 
The simplest border of all is to bend the first 
spoke over to the right, and push the point down 
beside the second; then the second is pushed in 
place beside the third. Have each spoke extend 
into the weaving about one inch. 

A second very simple border is to have each 
spoke pass behind the one next to it, and down 
beside the third one. These may be allowed to 
stand out from the weaving, making an orna- 
mental edge. 

An effective closed border is made by bringing 
the first spoke behind the second, in front of the 
third, and pushed down beside the fourth. The 
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first few had better be left loose, so that the last 
ones may be woven amongst them. 

When the basket is entirely finished, it will be 
found that the reed has become slightly 
roughened from the handling and _ soaking. 
There will be little fibres protruding, and the sur- 
face will not be smooth. The best way to finish 
the basket is to rub with sandpaper number 0, 
making the surface smooth. 

The color of the reed in a natural state is not 
always pleasant. It may be finished with wood 
stains and an oil polish. It seems as if the 
colors that nature suggests in basketry materials 
are the best, and various tones of browns and 
greens are always in good taste. 

If simply a slightly deeper tone than the natural 
color is desired, mix three parts of boiled linseed 
oil with one part turpentine, and rub well into the 
reed with a soft cloth. This will take twenty- 
four hours to dry thoroughly, but if it is rubbed 
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in well it may not take quite so long, and it will 
make the reed smooth with a slight gloss, taking 
away the natural dry look. 

If it is desired to have the color a little darker, 
add to the oil finish a little cherry stain. This 
may be added, drop by drop, until the color 
































Working Drawing 


wished for is obtained. If the basket is well 
rubbed with a soft cloth when the polish is ap- 
plied a very agreeable surface is given. 

To give a green tone to the baskets, malachite 
stain will be found pleasing, and the intensity of 
the color will be determined by the amount of 
stain used. An olive green can be obtained by 
using green oak stain with the oil and turpentine. 

If a higher gloss is required, some copal 
varnish may be used instead of the linseed oil; 
two parts of turpentine to one of varnish will be 
the right proportion. 

If a band of color is desired in a basket as 
decoration, the weaving reed may be stained and 
polished before it is used. 

Basketry is one of those things that are capable 
of much artistic feeling in the design, and the 
materials and technical processes are sufficiently 
simple to enable children to do really good work 
that will have a commercial value. 
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You simply can’t treat a little fellow that has to earn his breakfast before he eats it 
like a child. I talk to all my boys as if they were men.—Mrs. Bessie Clements, Jersey 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ PROBLEMS.—<I1.) 


The problems of the country county superin- 
tendent are intricate and puzzling at the same 
time that they are vital and persistent. 

It is no longer merely a matter of having a good 
institute program, going the rounds of the schools, 
and making no wrong political move. It is not 
sufficient, even, to help the teachers to better 
methods of discipline and instruction. 

The great problem of the country county super- 
intendent is to help the “uplift movement,’ to 
lead in it. It is a question of the commuuiity as 
well as of the school. He must be an agricul- 
turist and a sociologist if he would meet the ideals 
of the idealists, and we use both terms with genu- 
ine respect. 

His problems are the largest that present them- 
selves to any leader in education. There is no 
other group of problems as significant just now 
as this. There are no problems of educational 
methods or principles, of administration or legis- 
lation comparable to that which centres about the 


work of the country schools, and the one vital] 
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factor there is the country county superintendent’s 
work and office. 

It is cause for deep humiliation that neither the 
National Education Association nor the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence has ever elected a coun- 
try county superintendent as president, has never 
had a program that dealt largely and vigorously 
with his problems, that has faced his problems in 
the resolutions. 

Why? 


will come when the country county superintendent 


Well, that is another story, but the time 


will come into his own. Hasten the day. 


Se 10+-0-0-@-0-9--0-—___— 
THE RURAL LIFE COMMISSION. 
The greatest contribution that Theodore 


Roosevelt, as President, made to America, unless 
all signs fail, was the appointment of his Rural 
Life Commission, which was ridiculed by certain 
senators and representatives in Washington. It 
is a noticeable fact that the men who smiled in 
derision then are not smiling at all now. 
Nothing in all our history has ever touched 
rural life with such an uplift as has that commis- 
sion. The agricultural colleges are 
entirely new mission and give out 


accepting an 
a completely 


new message. The “short course’ has a_ vital 
significance, and their summer sessions are a 


benediction to rural life. But noblest of all is the 
absolute transformation of country churches and 
the transfiguration of rural schools. That com- 
mission has acted like a magic wand upon the 
farm life, domestic conditions, and childhood 
days in rural life in many places, and this great 
work is to go on until the. entire country life is 
blessed religiously, educationally, and socially, as 
fully as it has been improved by rural free de- 
livery and the telephone. 
— — 0+ 9-00-99 —____ ___— 
FAME VERSUS FORTUNE. 

Herbert Kaufman in Chicago Record-Herald 

recently made some 





great statements. Here 
are a few of them :— 

“You cannot write an indelible name in a check- 
book. 

“Fame prints no record of what men secrete— 
her pages are only open to those who create—ler 
ratings are not based upon what they have, but 
what they have Herodotus, Plutarch, 
Josephus, Guicciardini, Macaulay, Prescott, and 
Bancroft have unanimously failed to discover 
merely rich men of sufficient importance to will to 
the ages. Great fortunes are volatile and 
ephemeral—temporary baubles—without stability 
or endurance. 3ut great thoughts grow hardy 
with the years—they are moulded in adamant— 
they survive the erosion of the aeons 
last races and empires—eras and epochs. 

“Those who aim only at prosperity cannot 
reach posterity. Perpetual monuments are not 
built with gold—the towering milestones 
signed by martyrs and dreamers. The 
genius bears fruit for every generation. 
laurel wreath is everlasting. 
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the mountain-top, and, therefore, see but giants. 
From the heights our vision is not fine enough to 
detect separate persons among the little people. 
The song of souls triumphant wells and swells to 
the heavens—the cry of hope, the cheer onward, 
the message to betterment, peal like bursts of 
thunder. No splendid effort has ever been in 
vain. 

“Thus far the most minute and painstaking in- 
vestigation fails to disclose one man immortalized 
merely for money-making.” 
= ——— ——— 90 

THE NATIONAL GAME. 

There is a serious word to be said against base- 
ball. It is a purely intellectual occupation, and 
what its patrons really need is bodily exercise. 
What the office-men, who are said to spend upon 
the game twenty million dollars a year and time 
enough to reach beyond the Pyramids, get out of 
it is the development of a critical faculty. An 
accomplished fan, for example, will tell you ex- 
actly what would have happened in the eighth 
inning if a certain right fielder hadn’t made a wild 
throw to first base in the second inning; but he 
couldn't personally throw a tennis ball thirty feet 
and hit a_ barn. His sport develops an over- 
developed brain and leaves his muscles flaccid. 

Cricket, for all our sneers, has the great advan- 
tage that grown men play it as a diversion; while 
nobody above the age of twenty plays baseball 
unless he is hired. One gets the air, to be sure; 
but one can do that by leaning out of the window. 
Every able-bodied man ought to play something 
or other, and not merely watch other people play. 
To experience the rare and unexpected joy of 
landing a golf ball somewhere in the vicinity of 
the point aimed at, or to lob a tennis ball in such 
a skilful manner that it will actually fall inside the 
court, is to put oneself in the only proper and 
deeply stimulating relationship with — sport. 
There is something to be said for croquet, or 
mumble-the-peg, that cannot be said for the 
national game.—Saturday Evening Post. 
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ITHACA’S RECORD. 


Ithaca has a notable record as to its high school 
registration. Population, only 15,000; high 
school registration, 734; number of graduates this 
year, 96, that is, about one high school student to 
every 20 population, or about one graduate to 
every 150 population. What other city matches 
that record? 

Do you wonder how it is possible? Would you 
like to be shown? When Superintendent F. D. 
Boynton went to Ithaca there were in the high 
school six teachers, of whom two were college 
graduates. Now there are twenty-five, of whom 
twenty-one are college graduates. It is a high 
school for all of the young people. They have 
added courses in cooking, sewing, manual train- 





ing, typewriting, stenography, mechanical draw- 
ing, etc., have added laboratories and libraries, es- 


tablished a real store and banking institution for 
the training of clerks for banks and_ stores. 
These last two institutions handle real goods sold 
for real money, and students carry real check 
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books, and pay for their supplies, class and ath- 
letic dues, etc., from their own check books. 

If a student can attend school a half-day, he is 
encouraged to do that. If he wants to wait upon 
a table, care for a horse, automobile, furnace, or 
babies, or to wash windows, beat rugs, open the 
store and clean out mornings, read proof, do jani- 
tor work, etc., they undertake to find him a job, 
and keep him (or her) busy all his working hours. 
They run in the papers an advertisement asking 
people to call up the high school whenever they 
want help of any kind, and while the school is not 
always able to fill the order, yet in scores of in- 
stances it is. 

Let’s have a better record as to number or elas- 
ticity of conditions, if there is one. 

——+#+-+@-@-0+-@-0- 
ST. LOUIS SALARIES. 

St: Louis has been a leader in educational affairs 
for nearly half a century. She has always had a 
body of exceptionally strong men and women, 
William T. Harris, Charles M. Woodward, Anna 
Brackett, F. Louis Soldan, and Ben Blewett are 
merely suggestive. She has never been content 
with second place in anything, and her recent at- 
titude on the salary question demonstrates this. 

Under the lead of Superintendent Blewett, the 
recent advance was made with great heartiness. 
It increases the salary. budget by $190,000, or 
about nine per cent. The maximum for the grade 
teacher is now $1,032. The special merit of the 
schedule is in the care with which it is worked out 
and balanced in every detail. 

- +0--@-0-@-0- @-0- 
THE GINN CATALOG. 

The latest catalog of Ginn & Co. is a remark- 
ably informing and interesting volume of 500 
pages. Think of a publishing house that has 
never bought out the list of any other publisher, 
but has built up, of itself, a list of 4,000 school 
and college text-books! The wonder grows with 
those of us who were in manhood when Edwin 
Ginn was an agent, before he started out to con- 
vince the world that “Hudson’s Shakespeare” was 
the most important departure ever in text-book 
making. An interesting feature of their business 
has been the fact that they have never incorpo- 
rated, but remain a partnership of seven men, all 
active in the business. The illustrations in this 
catalog are of rare value for their literary, his- 
torical, and classic interest. 

+0°@-0-@-0-o-0- 
THE BOY WHO DREW A KNIFE. 

A boy in Public School No. 9, Jersey City, drew 
a knife on his teacher. Wasn’t that the limit? 
What worse thing could a boy do? That he did 
not use it viciously was not his fault. Here is 
what Mrs. Bessie Clements, in charge of the un- 
graded room to which he was at once assigned, 
says of the case:— 
will that’s dreadful. 
They won’t stop to ask about the conditions be- 
hind that boy’s defiance of the teacher and his 
drawing the knife. He has an insane father, who 
gets discharged from the asylum just often 
enough to add an annual burden to the little fel- 


“Of course people Say 
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low’s back, for that twelve-year-old boy helps sup- 
port his mother and the children younger than he. 
On the morning he had the fuss with the teacher 
he had been all alone in the house with his 
mother, who had given birth to another child. 
He had cared for her as well as he could, and then 
had done the week’s washing. He never got 
enough to eat—very few of my boys do—and he 
simply had no nerves left. 

“After he came to me he gave no trouble at all. 
I found things for him to eat when I knew he was 
half-starved, and I got him some decent clothes to 
wear and talked to him as if he were a man. 
That’s the way to get along with boys.” 





weyers 


BOSTON’S MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

For nearly twenty years Boston has had medi- 
cal inspection by young physicians, who have 
visited the schools for a few minutes daily. Of 
late years there have been eighty of these physi- 
cians at $200 each, or a total cost of $16,000. 
Now there are to be forty physicians, giving much 
more time to the work, and receiving $1,000 each, 
or a total cost of $40,000. The increased cost is 
considerable at a time when the city’s pay roll is 
already over large, but the service rendered will 
be much greater than the extra cost. The board 
of health will select the physicians. The health 
commissioners plan to drop every one of the 
eighty physicians, and appoint only those who 
can devote the time required by the health board 
for the work. The hours of duty will be from 
nine in the morning until noon, and from two to 
four o’clock in the afternoon every school day. 
The forty medical inspectors will be in charge of 
a chief inspector, to be paid $1,000 a year for the 
present. There will be a clerk at $1,200, unless 
the chief inspector wishes to assume both posi- 
tions for $2,200 a year. The new division in the 
health department will have two nurses for visit- 
ing children with infectious diseases at their 
homes, who will be paid $1,000 each. The health 
commissioners expect to have the new division of 
the department in full operation before the first 
of the month. 

—————+#+- 9-0 @-0--9-0-— 


GROWTH IN SCHOOL COST. 


It is no reflection upon the management of the 
schools that they cost more than formerly. It 
would be a serious reflection upon the adminis- 
tration if the cost was not greater. Milwaukee 
has worked out these figures, as she has many 
others. As late as 1883 the cost was less than 
$16 per pupil. Not until 1892 did it reach $20; 
not until 1904 did it reach $24; in 1906 it had gone 
to $27.81. 

i <0 -0-@-0-o-0- 
FOREIGN TIPS. 

The following is interesting: “They have been 
having an old-fashioned spelling bee in the public 
schools in New York, and eighteen girls and two 
boys survived the test to the end. One of these 
boys was Isidor Halpert, who has been in the 
country only eight months, and he knew no Eng- 
lish when he arrived. He is a pupil of the school 
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for immigrant children, all the pupils of which 
have been in America only a year or less. Every 
one of the twenty that survived the trials was of 
Hebrew parentage. It is qn interesting commen- 
tary on the pending immigration bill that makes 
a knowledge of our language a prerequisite of 
entrance to our shores.” 


10° OOD oo - 
This year in Canada a father whipped his 
daughter, twenty-two years old, severely. She 


had him haled into court for assault. The judge 
ruled that if she lived at home she should obey her 
father, and if she did not he had a legal right to 
enforce obedience by chastising her until she 
obeyed. 


In the dim distant past when the Spaniards 
were the main factor in the New World, they pro- 
posed to put a ship canal across the Isthmus, but 
they abandoned it. They were religiously warned 
against it with the remark: “What God hath 
joined together let not man put asunder.” 


It is estimated that not more than one-fourth 
of the American adult population is doing a full 
day’s work, such as would be done if in perfect 
health and worked under perfect conditions. The 
schools are not doing half that could be done with 
perfect health conditions. 


We hazard nothing in saying that no other state 
organization has ever done as much for the 
schools of any state in the same time as has the 
Ohio School Improvement Federation in the eight 
years of its activities. 

Chicago is to provide at public expense for the 
elimination of stammering and stuttering from 
children afflicted by these vocal handicaps. This 
is sure to be a provision in every city. 

Pasteur says it is within the power of every liv- 
ing man to rid himself of every parasitic disease. 
Yes, but men must be educated to know how to 
do it. 

Professor Max Baff of Clark University has 
invented the q-u-i-n-t-a-m-i-l-l-a-m-i-c-r-0-s-p-i-a. 
Better order one early to avoid the rush. 

It is not too early to fix firmly in mind that May 
18 is Peace Day in the schools. There should be 
100,000 celebrations of the day in 1911. 


[It is a relief to know that the earth is not more 
than 70,000,000 years old nor less than 55,000,000 
years old. The margin is adequate. 

There were ten tons of tree seeds planted this 
year in the United States aside from those that 
nature planted. 


There are more than 50,000 college women 
graduates in America. What a power for good! 

Rufus Choate insisted that as much time be 
given to thinking as to reading. 

A great present need is books that will be read 
by boys who are not bookish. 

Maryland provides for a common school tax of 
sixteen cents on $100. 
enrolls 2,547 


The University of Toronto 


students. 
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Superintendent of Schoels, Dubuque, Ia. 


DRAMATIZATION. 


We are ordinarily disposed to associate drama- 
tization with reading, and to look upon it as an 
agency for developing power in oral expression, 
but the fact should not be overlooked that 
dramatization is also a valuable form of language 
work with a distinctively social aspect. Where 
the dramatization is worked out by the children, 
and is not merely the reading or memorizing of 
the exact words of the book, the work of 
dramatization becomes an essentially language 
exercise. The child imaginatively puts himself 
in a social situation; he becomes for the time be- 
ing the character he portrays, and expresses the 
thoughts or feelings of the one he represents, in 
the social situation in which he finds himself. 
Thus, in dramatizing “Little Daffydowndilly,” the 
child who takes the part of Little Daffydowndilly 
becomes for the time being the littie fellow him- 
self, tired of school, and seeking some place 
where toil is not to be found. In this character 
he passes through, in imagination, at least, the 
experiences which  Daffydowndilly passes 
through, and thinks and says what the original 
character thinks and says. That we have here a 
social situation is immediately evident; that it 
furnishes both the motive and the desire for lan- 
guage expression is equally clear; and that it 
provides a most effective form of language exer- 
cise can hardly be doubted. The character or 
characters in the story are working out a social 
situation of one kind or another. They must re- 
spond or re-act to that situation, just as Little 
Daffydowndilly responds to the successive mani- 
festations of Mr. Toil, now as haymaker, now as 
carpenter, now as soldier, and so on. So the 
child who assumes the role, in imagination, at 
least, has the same motive and desire for lin- 
guistic response that the original character had. 
On the language side, therefore, dramatization 
has the highest kind of social value, and if the 
children work out their own conversation, setting 
forth what they feel would be said in the given 
situation, the exercise conforms to all the re- 
quirements of socialized language work. 

An additional motive for effective work may be 
added by having each member of the class read 
his version of the dialogue or conversation, and 
then requesting the class to decide which is best. 
The child whose work is pronounced by his class- 
mates the best is given the reward of playing or 
presenting the part. In a fifth-grade class in 
Minneapolis, a scene from Ruskin’s “The King 
of the Golden River” was worked out in the ways 
indicated above, and the results, both in the lively 
interest of the class and the excellence of the lan- 
guage work, were most gratifying. 


THE DEBATE. 

Another effective manner in which the lan- 
guage work of the school may be socialized is 
through the debate. Here we have a social 
Situation, with all the elements of effective lan- 
guage work—a motive for language expression 
and the desire to render that expression effective. 
It is a situation that finds its counterpart in the 
adult world; and in the upper grammar grades 
and the high school, where the study of history, 
civil government, and current questions furnishes 
abundant material, the debate, as a form of so- 
cialized language work, should be encouraged. 
No one who has worked out a debate in the 
grades mentioned but recalls the keen interest, 
the eager search after material, the strong desire 
to speak effectively, and the excellent results with 
which the work is attended. And all because a 
social situation has been created which furnishes 
a motive for language expression. 


THE SCHOOL MAGAZINE. 


A third suggestion for creating a social situa- 
tion for language work is found in the establish- 
ment of a school magazine or journal, to which 
the members of the class contribute, and in which 
will appear only those compositions and contri- 
butions which the board of editors, consisting of 
the teacher and three or four members of the 
class, deem worthy. This magazine may appear 
once a month or once a term, be given a name, 
and be bound in a cover made and designed by 
the class. ‘We have seen the Motley School 
Monthly, the Logan School Annual, the Sixth 
Grade Gazette, and various other publications of 
this sort, all of which created keen interest and 
furnished a motive for the best and most original 
work of which the children were capable. 

There is no question but the success and 
value of the Children’s Journals and Journal 
Juniors, which appear in conjunction with the 
Sunday or Saturday editions of many of our met- 
ropolitan dailies, spring from the fact that they 
create a social situation and a consequent motive 
for writing which do not appear in the ordinary 
compositional work of the school. 

LETTER-WRITING. 

The letter is distinctly a social product. We 
write letters ordinarily because we cannot reach 
our friends or correspondents by word of mouth. 
The letter is the form in which we communicate 
our needs, wants, thoughts, feelings to anothef, 
and of necessity it involves a social relationship. 
It is for this reason that the letter has and should 
have a prominent place in our written language 
work. Children, as a rule, like to write letters. 
The teacher of a fourth grade one day said to her 
children: “I am going to give you your choice 
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to-day of the kind of language exercise you will 
have. What do you want to do?” And with al- 
most one accord they replied: “We want to write 
a letter.” Their preference is not difficult to ex- 
plain. They like to write to some one; to feel that 
what they write is sure of a reader. There is a 
touch of reality and life about the letter that does 
not always attend the formal composition. Let- 
ter-writing, as a type of written language work, 
does not acquire its chief sanction from the ne- 
cessity of instruction in letter-form—important 
as that is—but in the fact that it creates a social 
situation and furnishes a motive for writing. 

Among the ways which may be suggested for 
making the letter the response to a social situa- 
tion, the following may be found practicable :— 

1. Forming a letter-writing arrangement with 
a school of another city or town. The children 
of one of the schools in Minneapolis one year en- 
tered into such an arrangement with a school of 
corresponding grade in Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Such an arrangement in the nature of things can- 
not be permanent. Two or three interchanges 
usually exhaust the possibilities of the plan, but 
it is effective so far as it goes, and certainly pro- 
vides a true social situation. 

2. Many of the compositions written by the 
children may be given additional interest and at 
least an imaginative social situation by being put 
in letter form. Thus, a composition on a topic 
in descriptive geography, like “An Automobile 
Trip Through Massachusetts,’ may be given at 
least a semblance to social reality by having it 
written in the form of a letter to the teacher, the 
superintendent, or a classmate. 

3. Some real situations are found when the 
children are asked to write to a schoolmate who 
is absent on account of sickness; or when there 
is an interchange of correspondence between a 
classmate who is traveling and the other mem- 
bers of the class. Interesting and unusual per- 
sonal experiences may be the theme of a letter 
to the teacher. Excuses for absence, explana- 
tions of conduct, requests for transfer from one 
school to another, letters and notes of congratu- 
lation or sympathy—these are all social situa- 
tions to which the letter is the natural form of 
response. 


RECOGNITION. 


Recognition of written work in some public 
way is another social situation which the school 
may properly invoke. This may assume the 
form of a school bulletin”board, on which shall 
be posted from time to time, or in connection 
with each formal written compositional lesson, 
the best essays or compositions of the members 
of the class. This is often an effective way of 
stimulating pride in written work, of awakening 
interest, and of creating a higher standard. Rec- 
ognition of good work by others is a distinctively 
social condition, and has its moving value for all 
of us, particularly for children. 

Another form in which recognition may be in- 
voked and a social situation created is in having 
the best compositions read aloud before the class 
by those who wrote them. These compositions 
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may be read before the class at a regular class 
period, or at a time set aside for general exer- 
cises by the whole room. The essential thing is 
that the children feel that their work is recog- 
nized, that there is prospect of appreciation; 
that, in fine, there is some motive for writing the 
best they know how. 
TOO MUCH WRITTEN WORN. 

The consideration of language work from a 
social point of view and with reference to the 
“social scene of action” leads inevitably to the 
conclusion that there is too much written com- 
positional work in the majority of schools, 
Granting that a social situation is essential to 
effective linguistic response, that interest, mo- 
tive, and desire are the vital factors in the de- 
velopment of language power, it becomes at once 
evident that a vast deal of our written language 
work is unnecessary and uneducative. It lacks 
social necessity. 

A teacher one day set her pupils the task of 
writing a description of a turnip, a special topic 
in the general treatment of the formal language 
type—description. But why should the child 
write a description of a turnip? Unless there 
was some social situation which called for a de- 
scription of this useful vegetable, unless there 
was some special interest which naturally de- 
manded a written response, the time and effort 
were probably largely wasted. 

Much less written work, much more oral work 
—these are the controlling principles in a lan- 
guage course which has for its purpose to make 
the child realize the “social scene of action.” 
For the social scene of action demands indefi- 
nitely more oral language than written, and sel- 
dom calls for written language save as there is 
some motive for such a form. 


o> a +6 


LONG, LOYAL SERVICE. 


There are many men in Illinois who have served long 
and well in a single position. The late E. A. Gastman 
of Decatur perhaps was longest retained as the head of 
a system of schools of any person in the state. 

The following is a partial list of persons who have 
held their present position for a series of years:— 





City. Name. No. of Years. 
PTR 4,7 es TIT ook co cede ccctedcesciecees 14 
Cee a, i OE . paccucncdcccccocscccsseaneve 24 
Sees) Tine Tatar IEIRS on 64 bw SUwle. cll a wibwed becner 8 
Chicago, J. E. Armstrong, Englewood H. S......... 19 
Chicago, L. J. Block, Marshall H. S................ 15 
Chicago, G. M. Clayberg, McKinley H. S........... 3 
Cee, Py Be sn hk etc cee wtcisn 21 
Chiceeo. A; 8. tall, Calmet EE. &..5 cd. cdcccicecs 21 
Carne. 42, Ey. Peewee, Owe Fl. B.... « .cbs ccwscens 25 
Chicago, A. R Robinson, Crane Tech. H. S......... 19 
Otlenmn. 3. FT. Beerams, TAS T: Bin... ccc cece 19 
Chicago, O. 8S. Westcott, Waller H. S.............. 27 
NE, 0g EE I ios a, alanine 6 are wha pie One h ore" 12 
eee te, ee, DOU TL. BERGE oc onc oped ecesccccess 17 
Evanston, H. H. Kingsley, District No. 75......... 2+ 
Evanston, F. W. Nichols, District No. 76.......... 21 
Mamemewt; Gi Te. TROIGiiig sss sk citie se cece cae cb eeees 13 
ENS BE OE Ee re ee 25 
MES, OE, So anno 9.0 04.50.0100 .0:0.050.6.0090 6.0 6.0018 21 
CO ee re ee Lee re 36 
he ae EL i I bP ee ee ee 29 
ee SS ee RO ee eee ere ee 19 
a i 2 Ci Ms. 6 oes S44 4 010.8 0os 090s ons 11 
Cee We OL POO oki cee es ce nese ecccanae 16 
Ook Pare. 3. °C Bieema; Two: BB... 0s ass 12 
SS ee ae eC ree TE Ce eT ee 22 
Springfield, J. H. Collins............ceeeeeeseeees 20 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE LIFE OF MARY LYON. By Beth Bradford 
Gilchrist. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Price, postpaid, $1.63. j 
Every one who is interested in the education of 

women should read “The Life of Mary Lyon.” Here is 

given the history of the revolution in female education 
during the last century. The book opens with a graphic 
description of the person, mind, and character of Mary 

Lyon—“careless of her rights and spendthrift of her 

strength, a woman with whom to know was a physical 

passion, to do a spiritual necessity.” In the second and 
succeeding chapters we find a consecutive biography of 

Miss Lyon from a child to mature womanhood. By far 

the greater part of the book is taken up with the strug- 

gles of Mary Lyon and her colleagues to overcome 
prejudice in regard to an advanced education tor girls. 

The academies with which Miss Lyon was connected as 

a teacher were the first to feel her progressive influence. 

Later Miss Lyon succeeded in founding Mt. Holyoke 

Seminary, her chef-d’oeuvre. The story of this stupen- 

dous effort is most interesting. The book as a whole iS 

clever and original in style, although its comprehensive- 
ness makes it necessarily verbose. 





CUMMINGS’S NATURE STUDY FOR HIGHER 
GRAMMAR GRADES. By Horace H. Cummings, 
B. S., formerly supervisor of nature study, State Nor- 
mal school, University of Utah. New York, Cincin 
nati, and Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 
274 pp., with illustrations. Price, 75 cents. 

Mr. Cummings has given the schools an entirely new 
book, from a new point of view. It is an entire presen- 
tation of nature study by questions. It is carefully 
graded for the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. ; 

There are 4,000 questions on 136 different phases of 
nature study. The questions are not answered, directly 
or indirectly, in the book. Every pupil must observe for 
himself, must do his own thinking, must go to men and 
women who know what he cannot learn from nature 
directly, and as a last resort he must go to such refer- 
ence books as are available. —_— 

In short, the student who uses this book must learn 
just as he must learn all his life, by observation, inquir- 
ing of those who are informed and from such books as 
are available. It is refreshing to come across a school- 
book altogether new and altogether praiseworthy for 
the way the plan is worked out. 








STORIES OF THE GREAT WEST. By Theodore 
Roosevelt. New York: The Century Company. Price, 
60 cents. 

It is difficult to conceive a more fascinating book of 
adventure than this volume of Western life, with all its 
spirit and picturesqueness. Written by a man whose pen 
alone would make him famous, the book takes an added 
interest in view of the light cast upon him during these 
later days. As a youth Theodore Roosevelt was an en- 
thusiastic student of Western history and pioneer types 
Later, as a ranchman and hunter, he grew to know in- 
timately and to love deeply the rough, free life of the 
Western plains. Colonel Roosevelt has made in this 
one of the finest books for the American boy produced 
in years. The illustrations are by Remington and other 
artists. 

THE GULICK HYGIENE SERIES Edited by 
Luther H. Gulick, M. D. Book Five, Control of Body 
and Mind. By Frances Gulick Jewett. Boston. New 
York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 267 
pp. Price, 50 cents, net. Postage, 10 cents. 

This series of health books have been ardently re 
ceived because they have struck an entirely new note at 
a time when the new medical movement has made edu- 
cators and the public keenly receptive in this matter 
“Good Health” taught the child about personal hygiene; 
‘Town and City” discussed the larger question of 
hygiene in the community; “Control” deals with the ele- 
mentary facts of the nervous system and with the under- 
lying principles which govern man’s mental and moral 
operations. 

The titles of these books are happily chosen, and 
arouse an interest which the books themselves sustain 


with heightened appreciation. “Control of Body and 
Mind” suggests much that is of universal interest and 
of supreme importance at the present tim There has 


been nothing like this available for non-professional stu- 
dents or the general public that was popular in its style, 


scientific as to statement, and genuinely modern in every 
feaure of its information and presentation. 

This book deals with the elementary facts of the ner- 
vous system and the principles governing man’s mental 
operations. Such subjects as attention, choice, will 
power, habit, and character are treated in a manner both 
interesting and inspiring to young people. The aim of 
the book is to present the fundamental facts about that 
part of the human system which influences man’s mental 
and moral destiny in such a way that the reader will 
himself draw the obvious conclusions. 





EDUCATION IN SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY AND 
HYGIENE. A Physician’s Message. By Philip Zen- 
ner, M. D. Cincinnati: Robert Clark Company. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00, het. Postage, 7 cents. 

Dr. Zenner of the medical department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has treated a vital question in an unusu- 
ally delicate and careful manner. There is no subject 
upon which there is such a wide difference of opinion as 
upon the advisability of teaching children about sex 
hygiene and upon the way to do it. Dr. Zenner believes 
that it is most important of all subjects, and he deals 
with it wisely. 

EDUCATION AND CITIZENSHIP IN INDIA. By 
Leonard Alston of Cambridge University, England. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co 
l2mo. Cloth. 222 pp. Price, 75 cents, net. 

The author of this excellent and informing treatise on 
a phase of Indian life has not only had access to im- 
portant works on India, such as. government documents 
and private treatises by English and native writers, but 
has also had the benefit of a residence in that land, hav- 
ing been for a time professor at Elphinstone College, 
Bombay. Altogether he has had the opportunity to ac- 
quaint himself very thoroughly with some of the con- 
spicuous features of education in its relation to citizen- 
ship that are largely unknown to many an Occidental, 
but which he must know if he would understand Indian 
problems, and specially the chief causes of unrest among 
the educated natives of india. The book is ably written, 
and is quite illuminative of the subject with which he 
deals; and the terse English in which he couches his 
thoughts and observations makes it of real value to the 
Western reader. 

THE SECOND SHEPHERDS’ PLAY, EVERYMAN, 
AND OTHER EARLY PLAYS. Translated by Pro- 
fessor Clarence G. Child. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Price, 40 cents 
In bringing out these early religious plays, the pub- 

lishers have done well to include them in their Riverside 
Literature Series, thus bringing these classics directly 
before the average reader in a concise, easily-handled 
form. Few people are aware of the beauty which is 
contained in these early plays, and every opportunity 
should be given them to become acquainted with this 
too-often-neglected style of literature. To the udent 
and to the teacher this little volume should be of the 
utmost value 

GEORGE ELIOT—SCENES AND PEOPLE IN 
HER NOVELS. By Charles S. Olcott. Illustrated 
from photographs. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 

x l 


Gilt Box. Price, $2.00, net. Postage, 20 


cents 

A student and admirer of George Eliot has put to- 
gether in an especially readable form in this book all the 
information one could wish about the personal history of 
the famous woman novelist, the circumstances under 
which her works were composed, the people in them, 
and the scenes in which the plots are laid. A map of 






England, in which the “George Eliot country” is 
brought out with special clearness, starts the reader 
iright in tracing the steps of the great Warwickshire 
writer. A chapter is devoted to a description of the 
country and to mention of other noted people of letters, 
such as Shakespeare and Scott, who have been associated 
with it Separate chapters are given to “Scenes of 
Clerical Life,” “Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the Floss,” 
ind the five other novels Che prototypes of all the 
principal characters are mentioned, and in many cases 
their portraits are reproduced. The illustrations of 
laces which appear in the various novels are from 
photographs of exceptional merit. The two concluding 
chapters, on “George Eliot and Mr. Lewes” and “The 
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Womanliness of George Eliot,” contain illuminating bits 
of biography, which will make the volume all the more 
highly to be prized by devotees of this writer. 
VOLUME VII.—RECENT HISTORY (1901-1910). His- 
tory for Ready Reference and Topical Reading from 
the Best Historians, Biographers, and Specialists: 

Their Own Words, in a Complete System of History 

for All Uses. By J.N. Larned. With maps and draw- 

ings by Alan C. Reiley. Revised and enlarged edition. 

In seven volumes. Volume VII., A to Z. Springfield, 

Mass.: C. A. Nichols Company. Cloth. (7%x11.) 820 

pp. 

Only two or three other American publishers have 
rendered as great service to the general student in a sin- 
gle series of books as has the C. A. Nichols Company in 
its “History for Ready Reference and Topical Reading,” 
by J. N. Larned. The previous six volumes have become 
almost as indispensable to any library as a Webster’s 
Jatest dictionary, and more could not be said. This 
dJatest volume, “Recent History, 1901-1910, A _ to Z,” is 
the most strikingly important of any of them. “Combi- 
nations, Industrial and Commercial,” under which, in 
twenty-three pages, the so-called “trusts,” as they have 
taken form in the United States and other countries, are 
described, and the measures undertaken by various gov- 
ernments for their control and regulation are detailed 
from sources of authority. The account of governmental 
action in the United States includes all the more impor- 
tant legislation, investigations, and prosecutions, both 
federal and state. “Labor Organization,’ “Labor Pro- 
tection,” and “Labor Remuneration,” under which three 
captions all sides of the issues between labor and capi- 
tal, employer and employed—as they have arisen and 
been dealt with in the past ten years, in many countries, 
are set forth, with especial particularity as to Great 
Britain and the United States, with texts of legislation 
and notable industrial agreements, to the extent of forty 
pages in all. 

THREE HUNDRED GAMES AND PASTIMES. By 
Edward V. Lucas and Elizabeth Lucas. New York: 
“The Macmillan Company. Illustrated boards. 390 pp. 
Price, $2.00. 

One of the problems for adults when entertaining a 
‘company of children or youth is “What shall we do 
now?” It is a more or less perplexing question with 
many people whose minds are not fertile in suggestion 
along amusement lines. To all such a book of this na- 
ture will be almost a Godsend. For here are games for 
a party, games for the garden, picnic games, games in 
bed, at the beach, in the country, etc.; in short, games 
for all places and all conditions. Here are sweet old 
games that have been enjoyed for generations, and new 
games that gratify by their novelty. A section of the 
book,—and a very helpfui one,—is devoted to sugges- 
tions of what the little people can do on Sunday, bring- 
ing relief to what might be otherwise a very dull day. 
and yet differentiating its operations from those of other 
days. And then there is a fine chapter on “Reading,” 
with lists of Fairy Tales, Verse and Poetry, About Chil- 
dren, Stories of Boys and Girls, Adventure Stories, etc., 
all chosen wisely and helpfully. It is a book that will be 
welcome in thousands of homes. 





TRAVELS IN HISTORY. By Mark Twain. Selected 
from the works of Mark Twain by Superintendent C. 
N. Kendall of Indianapolis. Arranged for elementary 
schools. New York: Harper & Bros. Cloth. LIllus- 
trated. Price, 50 cents. 

This is one of the most important contributions to the 
schools in recent months. School children should all 
know Mark Twain, probably the foremost literary man 
who came from the nineteenth century to the twentieth, 
and they have not time in connection with their school 
work to know him through his works. It is therefore a 
notable service that Mr. Kendall and the Harpers have 
rendered the schools in this series of vivid scenes se- 
jected from “Joan of Arc,” “The Prince and the Pauper,” 
and other writings of the great humorist and philoso- 
pher. These chapters shuw the insight and keen satire 
of Mark 'fwain in the delineation of human nature 
against historical backgrounds. The intense humanity 
of the author makes his interpretation of Joan of Arc 
so real and convincing that younger readers of these ex- 
tracts will gain a new and truer view of the great his- 
torical figure. In the scenes from “The Prince and the 
Pauper” the contrasts between democracy and mon- 
archy, between the brotherhood of humanity and aris- 
tocracy, are suggested with a wit and picturesqueness 
which will impress the imagination of American boys 
and girls. 
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UNCLE REMUS AND THE LITTLE BOY. By Joel 
Chandler Harris. Illustrated by J. M. Conde. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard, & Co. (7x9.) Price, $1.35. 
There has never been a running mate for Joel Chand- 

ler Harris. His is a master’s art, his the skill of a 

genius. The forty-eight full-page pictures are an end- 

less source of delight, while the fourteen bits of verse 
and prose show Joel Chandler Harris at his best. Here 
are some of the subjects which he illuminates: “The 

Story of the Doodang,” “Hello, House!” “Brer Rabbit 

Has Trouble with the Moon,” “Ol’ Joshway an’ de 

Sun,” “Brer Rabbit Causes Brer Fox to Lose His 

Hide,” “How Brer Rabbit Saved Brer B’ar’s Life,” 

“How Brer Rabbit Raised the Dust,” “Brer Rabbit and 

the Pummerly Plum,” “The Story of Brer Fox and 

Little Mr. Cricket.” 


FAMOUS VOYAGES OF THE GREAT DISCOV- 
ERERS. By Eric Wood. Sixteen illustrations by 
Stephen Reid. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, 
8vo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

The voyages dealt with in this volume are those of the 
bold mariners who crossed the seas from the old world 
to the new, when the Atlantic ocean was an uncharted 
waste of waters. The story of the ventures of Chris- 
topher Columbus is told in an unusually readable man- 
ner. Following this conie John Cabot, Vespucci, Bal- 
boa, Verazzano, Cortes, Frobisher, Davis, Hawkins, and 
Drake in their turn. An account of the Spanish Armada 
occupies one chapter. 

EXERCISES IN ELEMENTARY FRENCH. By 
Isidore H. B. Spiers, French master at William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 65 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A group of 367 exercises for practice on the princi- 
ples laid down in the “Manual of Elementary French” 
by the same author. It is provided especially for the 
beginner in the study of French, will be found of great 
assistance to the candidate for admission to college, and 
also to the student who is desirous of clarifying his 
knowledge on some elementary point. There is noth- 
ing better than drill in the mastering of a foreign 
tongue, and here is the excellent opportunity for drill. 





Do You Value Your Eyes? 


Use Murine Eye Remedy—An Eye Insurance. Murine 
Affords Reliable Relief for AH Eyes that Need Care. It 
Soothes Eye Pain. Doesn’t Smart. You Will Like 
Murine. It Cleanses, Refreshes, and Strengthens. Try 
Murine after a day in the Schoolroom. Write for 
Books which are “Authority on Eye Care.” Murine Eye 
Remedy Company, Chicago. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘‘The Care and Training of Children.”” By Le Grand Kerr. Price, 
75 cents. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

“Common Words Commonly Misspelled.” By Bruce R. Payne. 
Price, 28 cents, Atlanta: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 

‘Language Series—Book One and Book Two.”’ By R.C. Metcalf and 





A.L. Rafter. Price, 60 cents.——‘‘Nature Study for Higher Gram 
mar Grades.’’ By Horace H. Cummings. Price, 75 cents ‘Joan 
of Arc.” By H. A. Guerber. Price, 30 cents ——Story of Old 





France.” By H. A. Guerber. Price, 65 cents. “Art Songs for High 
Schools.’’ By Will Earhart. Price, 80cents. New York: American 
Book Company. 


‘*Frolics at Fairmount.’’ By E.A. Baker. Price, $1 .50.——‘Wide- 
Awake Girls at College.”” By K. R. Ellis. Price, $1.50. “Jack Col- 
lerton’s Engine.”’ By Hollis Godfrey. Price, $1.25——‘‘Knighthood 
in Germ and Flower.” By J. H. Cox. Price, $1.25.——“Old Mother 


West Wind.” By T. W. Burgess. Price, $1.00. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 

“The Literature of the South.’’ By M. J. Moses. Price, $2 50. 
——‘‘Hero-Myths and Legends of the British Race.’’ By M. I. Eb- 
butt. Price, $2.00.——‘“Switzerland.”’ By O. Kuhns. Price, 
$2.00. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

‘*World Corporation.” By K.C. Gillette. Price, $1.C0. Boston: 
New England News Company. 

“Story-Telling—What to Tell and How to Tell It."" By Edna Ly- 
man. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 

“A Beginner’s History of Philosophy”— Vol. 1. By H. E. Cush- 
man. Price, $1.60.—‘*Macaulay’s Lord Clive and Warren Hastings.” 
Edited by Allan Abbott. Price, 40 cents.—‘Little Mr. Thimble- 
finger Stories.””’ By Joel Chandler Harris. Price, 40 cents. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“College Algebra.”” By S. C. Davisson. Price, $1.50. New York 
The Macmillan Company. 

“The Training of Elementary School Teachers in Germany.’ By 
I. L. Kandel. Price, $1.50.—‘The Training of Teachers in Eng- 
land and Wales.” By Peter Sandiford. Price, $1.50. New Yerk: 
Columbia College. 

“Die Schildburger.” By Frederick Betz. “Text-Book of 
Physics.” By C. E. L'nebarger. Price, $1.25. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 

‘Brazil and Aer People of To-day.” By N. O. Winter. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

choo] authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
ghould be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 














MEETINGS TO BB HELD. 


October 7: Franklin County (Mass.} 
Teachers’ Association, Greenfield. 

October 7-8: Wisconsin City Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Madison. 


October 13, 14, 15: Northeast lowa 
Teachers’ Association, Mason City. 


October 13, 14, 15: Southwest lowa 
Teachers’ Association, Red Oak. 


October 14, 15: Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Charleston. 


October 14: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Worcester. 


October 20, 21: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

October 24, 25, 26: Handicrafts con- 
ference, Chicago. 

October 27, 28: Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association, Bay City; 
E. C. Warriner, president. 

October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, BE. G. Ham, Randolph. 

October 27, 28, 29: Forty-eighth Uni- 
versity Convocation of the State 
of New York, Albany. 

November 1, 2, 3: South Dakota 
State Teachers’ Association, Hu- 
ron, S. D.; president, A. A. Mc- 
Donald, Sioux Falls, 8. ,D. 


November 3, 4, 5: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 


November 3-45: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
November 4, 5: Northern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association at Univer- 

sity of Chicago. 

November 15: Western State Super- 
intendents, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
November 14 to 17: Northern Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, Red- 

ding. 


November 14-18: National Municipal 
League, Buffalo, N. Y. 


November 17-18-19. Fourth Annual 
Convention of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Boston. 


November 21, 22, 23: Colorado 
Teachers’ Association, Denver. 
November 23, 24, 25: Nebraska 
State Teachers’ Association, Lin- 
coln. 


December 21, 22, 23: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis. 


December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


December 27-28-29: Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 

December 27, 28, 29: Southern Edu- 
cational Association, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


December 27, 28, 29: New Jersey 
Teachers’ Association, Atlantic 
City. 

December 28-30: Wyoming State 
Teachers’ Association, Cheyenne; 
A. D. Cook, Cheyenne, president. 


December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 

December 27-31: American Historical 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Goly Week, 1911, Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn. 

June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


in 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 








MAINE, 

BRUNSWICK. 30wdoin College 
(Maine) opened for its 108th year 
September 22 with an entering class 
of eighty-five. There are six new 
members of the faculty. They are 
Charles H. MelIlwain of Princeton, 
Frederick Duncalf of Beloit College, 
Warren B. Catlin of the University 
of Nebraska, Professor William H. 
Davis of Harvard, Henry B. Alvord 
of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Professor Marshall P. Cram 
and Frank C. Evans, both Bowdoin 
men. 

ORONO. The fall term of the 
University of Maine was opened 
September 22 with a registration of 
163 students, of whom 120 are fresh- 
men, five specials, twenty-nine stu- 
dents in short course in agriculture, 
three in short course in pharmacy, 
and six admitted to advanced stand- 
ing by transfer from other colleges. 
The entire registration on opening 
day was 478, an unusuelly large 
number for so early in the term. 
Dean J. N. Hart will be acting presi- 
dent until December 1, when the 
new president, Dr. Robert J. Aley of 
Indianapolis, will take charge, suc- 
ceeding President George Emory 
Fellows, who resigned in June. The 
only new heads of departments this 
fall are Professor John M. Bristoe, 
professor of forestry; Dr. Leon §S. 
Merrill, director of agricultural ex- 
tension work, and Edgar R. Win- 
gard, director of physical culture 
and athletics. 


VERMONT. 

MIDDLEBURY. The freshman 
class of Middlebury College, Ver- 
mont, will number about ninety, 
fifty-five men and thirty-five women. 
The class is the same in size as a 
year ago, but the proportion of men 
is larger. The total registration will 
be about 290, a gain of forty over 
last year and seventy-five over two 
years ago. It has been difficult to 
find accommodations for the entering 
students. The faculty contains two 
hew members, Dr. Thomas W. B. 
Crafer and Harold Lee King. Dr. 
Crafer comes from the University of 
Wisconsin, and will have some of 
the courses in political science for- 
merly taught by Dean Howard. Mr. 
King will take the courses of Assist- 
ant Professor Wetherell, who is 
away for the year for the purpose 
of graduate study. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

WELLESLEY. There are 1,400 
students at Wellesley this year. 

BOSTON. The public evening 
schools opened last Monday. There 
are commercial high schools, indus- 
trial high schools, and elementary 
schools. These last furnish instruc- 
tion in English for non-English- 
speaking people, and in this connec- 
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tion they prove to be of great help tu 
foreigners who come here without a 
knowledge of our language. Chap- 
ter 183 of 1902 provides that non- 
English-speaking minors must at- 
tend regularly evening schools for 
special instruction in English. Fac- 
tories and establishments must cer- 
tify that their employees fulfill this 
provision. There are all kinds of 
courses in household economics, 
woodworking, ete. It is just this 
sort of instruction which makes 
good American citizens and does 
away with the immigration prob- 
lem. 

Charles James Capen died at his 
Dedham home on October 2. He 
was eighty-seven years old, and had 
been master of the Boston Latin 
school from 1870 .until 1909. He 
had served the city as an educator 
for sixty-four years. 

FITCHBURG. The Fitchburg 
Teachers’ Association in conjunction 
with the State Normal school has 
arranged for the following course of 
lectures to be held Tuesday after- 
noons at 4 o’clock in the auditorium 
of the new Manual Arts building:— 

October 4—“Glimpses of American 
Schools and Schoolmen”’ (illustrated 
by stereopticon), by Superintendent 
Bernard M. Sheridan, Lawrence. 

October 11—Columbus Day cele- 
bration at 2.30 p. m. Address by J. 
BE. McConnell, Boston. 

October 1S8—“English Composi- 
tion,” by Superintendent Stratton D. 
Brooks, Boston.. 

October 25—Address by Dr. David 
Snedden, commissioner of education. 

November 1—‘‘Mutual Obligations 
of Grammar and High School 
Teachers,” by William Orr, deputy 
commissioner of education. 

November S—‘Some Health Prob- 
lems in the Schools,” by Dr. Thomas 
I. Harrington, director of school 
hygiene, Boston. 

November 15—‘“Getting into the 
Game,” by Dr. Albert E. Winship, 
Boston. 

November 22—‘Industrial Educa- 
tion,” by Charles A. Prosser, deputy 
commissioner of education. 

November 29—‘“The Teaching of 
Arithmetic,” by Superintendent John 
C. Gray, Chicopee. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


KINGSTON. With an enrollment 
of about 225 students the Rhode 
Island State College opened its aca- 
demic year September 22. The num- 
ber of students this season is consid- 
erably in excess of that last fall. 

PAWTUCKET. Superintendent 
Fk’. O. Draper has established a su«- 
cessful open-air school after the 
Providence plan. School work is ex- 
ceptionally prosperous this year. 


CONNECTICUT. 

SOUTH COVENTRY. The fuwl- 
lowing teachers have charge of t')> 
South parish schools: Centre sch 
principal, Miss Ida Huntington 
Mansfield; intermediate, Miss S‘iil- 
man (re-engaged); South street, 
Edna Newell; Lower Village, Mis: 
Hannah Potter (re-engaged); Flan 
ders, Miss Connors of Willimant: 
Ripley Hill, Miss Green. 

BETHLEHEM. The followi 
teachers have been re-appointed r 
1910-1911: Elsie Lake in Kass 
school, Ella O’Keefe in North Car- 
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Laura V. 
South Carmel school. 


Webster in 
Following are 
Jefts of 


school: 


mel school, 


teachers: Bonnibel 
Worcester, Mass., Town 
Winifred I. Jefts of Worcester, 
Mass., Centre school; Olive Nichols 
of Hartford, in Munger Lane school. 

UNION. The teachers in the local 
schools are: Miss Carrie Lawton of 
Eastford for the Centre school, Miss 
Ruth Bosworth of West Woodstock 
for the East school, Miss Amanda 
Thompson of Sturbridge for Masha- 
paug, Miss Delia M. Heck for Rock 
Meadow, and Miss Nellie T. Burle 
son of South Woodstock for the Red 
schoolhouse. 


the new 


NORWICH. The fine new build- 
ing which replaces the outgrown 
Norwich Free Academy was. dedi- 
cated recently. the address being 


President EF. S. Luther of 
College, Hartford. The 
building is already in use. 

Joseph A. Ambler has begun his 
studies as assistant in the chemicai 
laboratory at Sheftield Scientifi 
Yale University. 


made by 
Trinity 


school, 


CENTRAL STATES. 





MINNESOTA 

ST. PAUL. Reference was re- 
cently made to an episode in which 
the board elected a man against the 
recommendation of the superintend- 
ent. It should be added that’ the 
gentleman declined to accept, and 
the superintendent’s original ap- 
pointee was at once elected unani- 
mously. 





MISSOURL. 
HANNIBAL. Crawfordsville, In- 
diana, had fifty-five per cent 
but this high school of Hannibal did 


boys, 


a trifle better. The class of 1910 
contained forty-two members, 
twenty-four of whom were boys. 


This is a fraction over 


per cent. 


fifty-seven 





KANSAS. 
LAWRENCE. ‘The University of 
Kansas has opened for its forty- 
fifth Many improvements 
have been made in buildings and 


session. 


grounds and in the courses of study. 


JOU 


NEVER 
NEVER 


ALWAYS, 


Inside Protection. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


A new school has been added. a new 
department is included in the cur- 
riculum, and thirty new instructors 
ranging from deans down to labora 
tory assistants, have 
to positions. New classrooms have 
been provided, buildings completels 
overhauled and remodeled, and the 
east wing of the S500,000 adminis- 
tration building placed under 
struction. The report of enrollmert 
given out by Registrar George O 
Foster shows a total of 1,709 stu- 
dents. 


been assigned 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI. The Cincir 
Schoolmasters’ Club has an individ- 
uality of which it may well be 
proud. The main work of this yea 
will be an investigation to discovei 
means of enriching the content of 
instruction by increasing the effec- 
tiveness of presentation. At the 
October meeting the topic wil! be 
“What Constitutes Good Instruction 
in the High School? How Does It 
Differ from Good Instruction in the 
Elementary School?’ 


inati 


INDIANA. 
WABASH. Wabash has the dis- 
tinction of having one of the emf- 
nently successful women city super- 


intendents, Miss Adeline 8. 
She is a local woman, a 
the schools of Wabash, and is now 
second only to Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young in national reputation as ua 
city superintendent. 


Baylor. 
product of 





WISCONSIN. 
MILWAUKEE. ~The program for 
the State Association of this city, 
November 3 to 5, is out and it is 
sure to attract a great company of 
teachers. We give its main fea- 


tures: “Humidity and Cerebration,” 
W. E. Watt, Chicago; “The Human 


Side of the Educational Problem,” J. 
T. Hooper; “The Teacher in a Re- 
public.” Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh. 
Philadelphia; “The Situation That 
Confronts the American Publie 
School,” C. P. Cary, state superin- 
tendent: “The Wisconsin Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher As 
sociations,” J. R. Sullivan; “Educa- 
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An Honest Policy Always Wins! 


NEVER So large a business! 
more friends of the “Holden System.” 
adulterated our pure leatherette Book Cover 
material with cheap wood pulp. 
for 28 years, have treated 
ALL SCHOOL BOARDS EXACTLY ALIKE 
“One Price and Very Small Profits” 
Text-books go to destruction at the rate of 
$500,000 A MONTH OF SCHOOL USE 
You can make your text-books last TWICE as long by 
adopting the “ Holden System’ 
Samples and Information Free. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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our motto. Free 


combining Outside and 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secy. 






INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL 
ART OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK 


120 Claremont Avenue 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


SPECIAw COURSE FOR SUPER- 
VISORS OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


THOMAS TAPPER, Principal! 


Examinations: September 28, October 1 


and 5. 3 to6p. m. 


Enrollment: September 26 to October 6. 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course 


mailed on application 


WATERVLI 
MENEELY & BEI iis 


The Old Reliabie a | 
Meneely Foundry, 

taubhste | ScHe 
pearly 100 years ago. | & mB 





FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 

Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail 
to one stude nt in e ac h county and city in the 
United States. Normal, Academic, and Busi- 
ness Courses. Algebra, Literature, Latin, 
Botany, Chemistry, Rhetoric, Geometry, 
Geology, Physics, Physical Geography, 
Methods, Zoology, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Grammar, History, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, Commercial tow 50 other 
branches from which to select. Cut out this 
ad. and mail with application for Free Tui- 
tion. Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 








IN VIRGINIA. 


A residential sub-division of great 
beauty, near University of Virginia. 
Two, five, ten, and twenty-acre tracts 


at inviting figures Correspondence 


solicited from professional and cul- 
tured people who wish to own a 

home in an _ ideal rural district. 
nae y for prospectus presenting an 
inusual proposition 


H. W. HILLEARY &€ CoO., 


LOTTESVILLE, VA. 


CHAR- 
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tion and Wealth,” Professor P. P. 
Claxton, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Joint debate—question, “Should 
the Common School be Vocational- 


jzed?”’; affirmative, Professor J. C. 
Monoghan, New York; negative, Dr. 
A. E. Winship, Boston. 

Address of welcome, Mayor Emil 
Seidel, Milwaukee; “The Teacher 
and the Service,” Dr. Ida C. Bender, 
Buffalo; “The Morally Subnormal 
Child,’ Dr. W. T. Healey, Chicago; 
“The Teacher in a Republic,” Dr. 
M. G. Brumbaugh, Philadelphia; 
“Teacher’s Pension,” J. B. Borden, 
assistant state superintendent. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 
TEXAS. 

HOUSTON. Here are a few of 
the fully up-to-date features of the 
Houston schools: Department  in- 
struction from fourth grade up, four 
free kindergartens, free baths in one 
elementary school, medical inspec- 
tion of all children, a physical direc- 
tor in charge of all athletic work. 
manual training and domestic sci- 
ence for all white schools and one 
colored school, and the use of a 
stereopticon in class teaching. 





TENNESSEE. 

CHATTANOOGA. Arrangements 
are being made _ for the entertain- 
ment of a large gathering at the 
time of the Southern Educational 
Association, December 27, 28, 29. 
The new superintendent, D. A. 
Graves, opens the school year aus- 
piciously. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

ITHACA. Cornell University re- 
ceives $689,000, unconditionally, by 
the will of the late Professor Gold- 
win Smith, in which the value of the 
estate is indicated as $832,859. “I 
do this,’ the will says in reference 
to the Cornell bequest, “to show my 
affection for the university at the 
foundation of which I had the honor 
of taking part; to pay respect to the 
memory of Ezra Cornell, and to 
show my attachment as an English- 
man to the union of the two 
branches of our race on this conti- 
nent with each other and with their 
common mother.” Toronto Univer- 
sity receives Professor Smith’s | li- 
brary, valued at $9,300. Pictures 
and statuary valued at $5,000 go to 
the art museum of Toronto. 

ALBANY. Miss Mae _ Slineber 
has left the state educational depart- 
ment. with which she has been iden- 
tified as one of the institute instruc- 
tors. She will now devote herself 
to general institute and other educa- 
tional lecturing. 

BROOKLYN. Dr. Forest A. Pres- 
ton, principal of Public School No. 
164, is joint author with Associate 
Superintendent Edward L. Stevens 
of an attractive new series of arith- 
metics. 

SYRACUSE. The board of edu- 
cation is taking its time in selecting 
a successor to the late A. B. Blod- 
gett. It is one of the most impor- 
tant superintendencies in the state. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
CLARION. The State Normal 
school of this city has attained its 
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E ARE ICONOCLASTS because we are tearing down the COPYBOOK 
IDOL through whicha nation of chirographic cripples has been de- 


veloped. 
WE ARE CONSTRUCTIONISTS 


because we are TEACHING THOU- 


SANDS OF TEACHERS every year how to teach their pupils a style of writ- 
ing which forces good posture and embraces LEGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, EASE 


AND ENDURANCE. 


THE PALMER lETHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING is a PROVED 
SUCCESS in the Public Schools of NEW YORK, BOSTON, and in hundreds 
of smaller cities in the East and Middle West. 

FREE NORIIAL COURSES in MUSCULAR NMNOVEMENT WRITING 
are offered to teachers in schools in which the PALMER METHOD is adopted 
completely. The price of this course to others is ten dollars. 

One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 


32 E Union Square + 








greatest success under Principal J. 
George Brecht and his twenty-five 
associates. The latest catalog is one 
of the most attractive and suggestive 
of efficiency that has come to our 
office. The students have had a no- 
table campus pageant. “The sar- 
barians Worshiping the Goddess” 
and “Children Before the Emperor.” 
These compared favorably with the 
most elaborate pageants in the 
United States. 


MARYLAND 

BALTIMORE. The moral educa- 
tion board, with headquarters at 
Baltimore, has expended $50,000° ip 
the production of illustrated lessons 
in morals. Each lesson 
some fifty to 100 life-size lantern 
slides thrown upon a screen, thus re- 
producing before the eves of the pu- 
pils facts and happenings of real life 
tending to inculcate the right atti- 
tude toward moral questions. While 
the pictures are being 
teacher gives the lesson from a text 
which accompanies the slides. This 
is followed by a discussion led by 
the teachers and participated in by 
the pupils. Arrangements for secur- 
ing the slides and accompanying 
texts may be made by writing to 
Principal F. L. Morse, S812 Tribune 
Building, Chicago. 


consists of 


shown the 





WEST VIRGINIA 

No state has had a greater unfold- 
ing of the old life into the new than 
has West Virginia. Twenty 
ago there were more than a_ thou- 
sand log schoolhouses; now there are 
less than seventy-five. and within a 
year or two there will not be one 
This is as true of every other phase 
of educational life. Not only have 
old log schoolhouses been wiped out 
but many small schools have been 
consolidated with others. forming 
one good-sized school for which a 


years 





New York City 


new house has been prepared. In 
no other state is there a more effi- 
cient body of assistants to the state 
superintendent or a more successful 
leader than Mr. Shawkey, who fol 
lows with his personal attention 
every school problem in the = state 
For example, in one township where 
the problem of a new schoolhouse 
was before the people and pandi 


monlum reigned, the state superin 


tendent went down and _ insisted 
upon the best location and the ae- 
ceptance of the’ best plans. When 


the building was complete the entire 
community was so greatly pleased 
that they named it the Shawkey 


school 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO 


DENVER The Woman’s Edu- 
cational Club of Colorado has 
ganized for the school year by the 
choice of Mrs. Marion W. Graham 
as president This is one of the use- 
ful and progressive educati 


clubs of the state 


CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY Professor H A. 
Overstreet of the University of Cali- 
fornia has ae 


epted an appointment 


to the full professorship of philoso 


phy in the College of the City of 
New York. Professor Overstreet is 
a graduate of the University of Cali 


fornia 
_ 
The Secret of Teaching. 
BY MARY D- HOPKINS. 


We are proud of our pedagogy 


over here, proud and justly so of our 
system and our correct method. But 
it may do us good sometimes to re- 
flect that there were brave men be- 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washi n, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


BOSTON > 


2-A Park Street. 


Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. 
Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 





FISHE 


Exoceilent facilities for és see in every 


oftheU.S. SEND MANUAL. 


cron AGENGY 


part {20 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





BOSTON, 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyieten st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 





Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. 
tent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. 
D - - CHICAGO 


tions. Com 


JACKSON BOULEVAR 


Positive personal recommenda- 





KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women on 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


Phone. No advance fee. 





NEW ENGLAND 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Y.M.C.A. Bldg., Portland, Maine 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager 


We need more teachers at once for fall 
vacancies. 


Some New Books. 





Title. 


Nature Study for Higher Grammar Grades... 


Language Series (Books 1 and 2) 
Story of Old France 

Art wongs for High Schools 

Die Sch 

Text-book of Physics 

Frolics at Fairmount 

Knighthood in Germ and Flower 
Jack Collerton’s Engine 

When Love Calls Men to Arms 

The Care and Training of Children 
College Algebra. 

Brazil and Her People of To-day 
The Literature of the South 

Hero Myths and 
Switzerland 
Once 

Story Telli 
Beginners’ 
Macaulay’s Lord | Wat 
Little Mr. Thimblefinger Stories 
“World Corporation” 

Common Words Commonly Misspeiled 


Author. 


. Cummings American Book Co., N.Y. 


can dbccesncnacees.oees : 
. Baker 


egends of the British Race.. 


. Abbott - 


Publisher. Price. 

$.75 
.60 
65 


.80 


‘ ‘ 


Metcalf & Rafter ‘ 
Guerber “ “ “ “ 
Earhart “ “ ‘es “ 
Betz D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 
Linebarger tt a ee 
Little, Brown & Co., “ 
Cox “ ae “ “ 
Godfrey “ “se “ “ 
Chalmers Small, Maynard & Co., * 
Kerr Funk & Wagnalis Co., 
Davisson The Macmillan Co., 
Winter L. C. Page & Co., Boston 
Moses T. Y. Crowell & Co., N.Y. 
Ebbutt ‘ - “ 
Kuhns * “ a 
Mather Henry Holt & Co., 
Lyman A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
Cushman Houghton Miffiin Co., Boston 1.60 
“ “ “ 40 


et et et ee 
gipais 
won 


ou 
WS 


= 


Ey 


2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.30 


Harris ee nag “ o 40 
Gillette New England News Co., Boston !.00 
Payne B. F. Johnson Pub. Co., Atlanta .28 








fore Agamemnon. Perhaps, after all, 
we in America have not discovered 
the ultimate secret of teaching. And 
we shall do well not to close our ears 
to the still small voice that warns 
us not to put our trust too much in 
methods, in which of themselves 
there is no salvation. For the true 
teacher, like the poet, is born, not 
made. Conscientiousness, faithful- 
ness, study, these things make meri- 
torious teaching; but if that be all 
there will always be about it what 
Professor James calls so admirably 
“the hopeless inferiority of volun- 
tary to instinctive action.” Before 
all teaching comes the teacher, the 
great, the gifted personality. High 
vitality and wie gift of God, these 
are the essentials. Other’ things 
may make a teacher good, there is 
certainly nothing else that makes 
him great.—September Atlantic. 
= ~~ — — 


THE MAGAZINES. 
—Boys will run for first chance at 
the October St. Nicholas when they 
know that Walter Camp, who knows 
more about football than any man 
in America, writes in that issue on 
“The New Rules in Football”; and 


further, that Edward H. Coy, cap- 
tain of the Yale football team of 
1909—by many thought to be the 
greatest football player who has ever 
carried a ball—has also an article, 
in which he discusses ‘“Football—A 
Game for Gentlemen.” Short 
stories and long, and many sketches 
of interest, make a splendid end-of- 
the-year issue. Then, too, it con- 
tains another article by Francis Ar- 
nold Collins on “How to Make and 
Fly Model Aeroplanes,” with plenty 
of pictures, while “Nature and Sci- 
ence” offers a long and interesting 
article, with many illustrations, on 
“Balloons and Airships,’ made _ by 
man in fancy and fact. 

—The most notable article in the 
September issue of the Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly (Boston: Ginn & 
Co.) is that on “Reciprocal Legis- 
lation” by Professor Samuel Mc- 
Clure Lindsay, advocating identical 
legislation on social problems’ by 
groups of states in which similar 
economic conditions prevail, and 
discussing the question whether 
such legislation in each state may be 
made contingent to its operation 
upon similar action in other states. 
Professor G. G. Groat reviews the 


————. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BoypEa, M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHEBoRe, Mase, 
For both sexes. For catalogues addiegg 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal, 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 

Coeducationa]. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. . ASBURY Prr- 
MAN, Principal. 





attitude of the courts 
“Restriction of Hours 
Labor.” Professor V. G. Simkho- 
vitch continues his study of 
“Marxism Versus Socialism,” taking 
up the class struggle theory. 
Thomas Magee furnishes data show- 
ing that “San Francisco Real Es- 
tate Values” were little affected by 
the great fire. C. O. Paullin de- 
scribes, largely on the basis of un- 
published documents, “The Opening 
of Korea by Shufeldt.” Dr. A. A, 
Tenney sums up “Recent Advances 
in Sociology,” noticing the more im- 
portant contributions of the past 
decade. In the usual “Reviews” 
and “Book Notes” more than 
Seventy recent publications are ex- 
amined. 


regarding 
of Women’s 


—Everybody’s Magazine is uncom- 
monly varied in the type of its ar- 
ticles. Lincoln Steffens continues 
his study of organized business and 
the virtual monarchy under which it 
has fallen. “Let’s Play Indian,” by 
M’Cready Sykes, tells how the Seton 
Indians and the Boy Scout move- 
meut are making a new American 
boy through woodcraft. William 
Hard writes of “Love Deferred” in 
is series on “The Women of To- 
morrow,” making it a most human 
and _ vitally interesting subject 
“Lassoing Wild Animals in Africa,” 
by Guy H. Scull, tells how the Buf- 
falo Jones expedition caught a rhi- 
noceros after a long, hot fight. “A 
Mixing-Bowl for Nations,” by Er- 
nest Poole, is a sympathetic study of 
the various foreign colonies in Chi- 
cago, their work and play and spirit. 
Then there is a talk on a Frans Hals 
portrait, by Sir Caspar Purdon 
Clarke, and the usual departments, 
“Straight Talk,” “Under the Spread- 
ing Chestnut Tree,” “With Every- 
body’s Publishers,” and “Little Ad- 
vertising Stories.” In fiction, be- 
sides the big serial, ‘“‘The Ne’er-Do- 
Well,” by Rex Beach, there are five 
short stories. 


ee Ee ee 
—The issue of Harper’s Weekly 
for October 1 contains numerous in- 
teresting articles. In this number, 
which is devoted particularly to the 
interests of automobilists, Harry 
Wilkin Perry describes some _in- 
genious new applications that enable 
the up-to-date automobile owner to 
drive his car without labor. George 
Jean Nathan tells of some ‘‘Humors 
of the Census.” In “The Toll of the 
Wheat” Charles Dillon recounts the 
troubles of two collegians who tried 
to help Kansas harvest her grain. 
Charles Neville Buck contributes a 
story entitled “The Fate of Man,” 
and many other features of interest 
appear, together with the usual hu- 
mor, editorial, and financial pages. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 
- Burr MelIntosh, who for several 
 geasons has been making the success 
‘ef his career as a star in “A Gen- 
tleman from Mississippi,” 


“week a new sketch, “Out Yonder.” 


an excellent company. Another fea- 
ture will be the famous Jack Wilson, 
extemporaneous comedian. He 
will have as assistants Ida Lane and 
Frank Batty. Another will he 
Biphye Snowden and Earl Benham. 
Trene Dillion is on the bill, and other | 
features will be 
brothers, Valerie Bergere’s players, 
and Hal Merritt. 


- 





Teaching Morals by Means of 
Lantern Slides. 


The moral education board, with 
headquarters at Baltimore, has ex- 
pended $50,000 in the production of 


illustrated lessons in morals. Each 
lesson consists of some fifty to 100 
life-size lantern slides thrown upon 
a sereen, thus reproducing before 
the eyes of the pupils facts and hap- 
penings of real life tending to incul- 
eate the right attitude toward moral 
questions. While the pictures are 
being shown the teacher gives the 
lesson from a text which accom- 
panies the slides. This is followed 
by a discussion led by the teachers | or 
and participated in by the pupils. 
Arrangements for securing the 
slides and accompanying texts may 
be made by writing to Principal F. 
L. Morse, 812 Tribune Building, Chi- 
cago. 


he 
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Uncle Ezra says: “Owin’ to the 
fact thet women are so afeard uv 
mice is a purty good sign thet they 
ain’t all cats.”—Boston Herald. 





THE VOICE OF A CYNIC. 


After a man reaches fifty “all go- 
ing out and nothing coming in” de- 
scribes the condition of his teeth, 
his affections, and his hair.—Atchi- 
son Globe. 





I once had occasion to reprove an 
Italian model for having listened too 
eredulously to the fascinating plead- 
ing of a seductive admirer. 

“*You knew he was lying to you,’ 
I said. 

“*Yes; but then, he lied so beau- 
tifully’” ”’ ~~ That was style—tThe At- 


lantic. 
HE STUCK. 

“This is the seventh time you've 
been before me,” said the magis- 
trate. 

“Yes,” replied the culprit, “it’s 
strange how some men hold on. to 


office.” —Selected. 


Ascum—‘“I see there’s some talk 
upon the question of abolishing capi- 
tal punishment. Would you vote to 
abolish it?’ 

Logie—“Ne, sir; capital punish- 
ment was good enough for my an- 


will | 
nt at B. F. Keith’s theatre next} 


Mr. McIntosh will be supported by} 


the Pedersen } 





TEACHER’S AGENCIES. 





are in demand now. There is not a properly equipped 
jal training or domestic science in the country who is not 
®alary, if only teacher and place could. be brought together. 
ency. When Superintendent Phillips wanted to introduce 










ham, Ala., he wrote 2° ” January 19, 1910, and we recom 
TRAINI ., deciced to establish a depart- 
mn Waverly, - ad of industrial education, Super- 


and he is now at 





wrote to us July 6, 1910 We recommended a man, 
was wanted to teach manual training in Galva, 1)., Superintendent 
and we recommended a New York man, who was duly elected 
Known of these places, none of these places would bave known 


application been made to an agency that makes it a study PLACES 
fit,and get tbe right teachers into the ri ight 


i SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 
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DITORIUM BUII 
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ei occur in good Bchoo}s and Celleges. Many of them 
positions, and we gfe have a chance to fill them. In business 


THE Tae ALBERT AGENCY *3uate'ar*- 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 





70 Fitth Avenue 
New York 





MERICA ; TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Froousel Rt nZOREIG GN pe 


Mrs. MA, J, YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, 


introduces to Colle 

Schools, and Fami ‘os 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
truction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


New York. 





PECIALISTS With goou general] education wanted for de partment work in 

oe Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in ¥ enn- 
sylvania and other Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved s 

tem of music and inome secure positions paying $30 to $70 per month. For furthers 

nformation, address TH E TEACBERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 

C. V. Bank Building, £07 whey Ah agg hia ding Ce r 


16 Trinity Ave.. Atianta, Ga. 


Lenver lo. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel &t., 


Astists Teachers in « btaining 


Albany, N. ¥ 





SABINS’ 
HENRY SABIN, 
Pres. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Founded 1893 


(Inc.) 
ELERIDGE H. SABIN 


Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado. W yoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 
MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.x eon oo steer Eee 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 





E SCHERMERBHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Preprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 





SEPPEHEPOSCOOEE FEHSOGH® 


We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers i 
every part of the country 


29-A Beacon St. 


Winship i 


Teachers’ 
Agency 


bie Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 





Long distamce Telephone. 





ecestors, and it’s good enough for 
me.”—Presbyterian Standard. 
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When an operator tells you that she uses 
the 


REMINGTON 


she stands up a little straighter, 

She knows as well as you do that her 
choice of the Recognized Leader among 
Typewriters is a fine recommendation — 
one which raises her in your estimation. 


Goed Remington operators are bound to suc- 
ceed because they get the good positions, and 
Remington schools are bound to succeed because 
they get the students. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incerporated) 
New York and Everywhere 








( CHOCOLATE or RARE QUALITY 


METROPOLITAN Zam; CHOCOLATE 
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TEN CENTS & FIVE CENTS 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 











WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, comsistent work yeu are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


“| thank you most heartily fer feed very courteous treat- 
mentof me throughout all our dea) with each other. I feel 
y satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 

“1 want to thank you for obtaining @ich a splendid position 
ferme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 


school: 


“Enclosed piease find my check. 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.”’ 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 
“ Permit me to thank you for your service in seouring for 
8 Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
} oh = =a We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
mamend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“I have been very much vieased with the work of your 


fo vate in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
th of the country, ae [appreeiate your services very 


much indeed. 
* Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 
“ Very truly yours.” 
Calis are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 


attention. 
WAM, F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


29-A Beacon 
_ Long Distance Telephone. 














Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Busiaess 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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